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A POLITICAL PUZZLE a 


‘‘OLD FOGIES’’: FIND THE ‘*SECOND ELEVENS” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has jestingly urged that the ‘‘Old Fogies”’ in British Politics to-day should step aside to make way for 
the ‘‘Second Elevens.” THE OUTLOOK takes the suggestion practically (see editorial on page 570), and invites its readers to 
nominate the favourites of non-Cabinet rank for the next Conservative and Radical Ministries, thus :— 








CONSERVATIVE CABINET RADICAL CABINET 

Prime Minister a co ue) Apibbeetinbbbbbieeiekernsonen See shubnbnapniehieeevespasigebans xe -aékasausbeanecasceaswepeesecnedisesineeeneberneeneeeee . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer... Sek: SSS RAD ODDN Sw Ka KHANAESACeubeRaSeun NAN GURNADEKEUSGEDDADIAS READERS onObDRAWoKadenesORED Te rT re 
Foreign Secretary... oe pan: pap bubau pee senbas bun eugene bbrsenboeehvphpenn har nnsbuscbelabpene tes encerin pas pba ebnacbasvenenisdgndincanasceine nbiadceecee 
Colonial Secretary... — pee:  « wapKeedesdRekshuaeese sapneensbebarpenbabed SRUGNEAANARENAS NES “WpEAAESUbAKDm Ona pe banpisubsbamed sasusehanesaeemusaesbabalTan 
Indian Secretary en bi Sch)” Y cpbeh skaL NGhaced sb aatersdeie Greak ese ned uea ek MOREA URATECSeeENChS: Tenebusnouen sapebhesshibkeiasDabdbovads bavebbup ecco aan 
War Secretary — one chk’ ERR MeD Lance beh ohbdhehs eek eele RP AESEEENER NEA RNDADIEINS “iaaedanbstbanen hick ia badeaiinndeaaphan ciokiunetieseeaeee 
First Lord of the Admiralty ... Gui; . | SpARDESOSS ENT eAAANARA Dbu puro DENOD oui buEDeNEDD pd neabiebh NMbabh: -wanadhenwbnsbunenipesinupenh wiCeabina ka kounepeabaenshaeaenee 
Scottish Secretary... ie cha.» | eee enon a [Sho Sn bahavSRnkReMp Debs DSNNGSORARDGDSeSnebnes PAbRLON ssa ubsscedeunensipestiesnnspebedssonswnckabealeellane 
Irish Secretary a a San) DP SéhabeAp yates upuasobbapeabbrs dssunkeeaspsnepanapssunnvinsnacns. . UshudaNducouabsnsnsoennudebapsbeaneusenanasygiCenus anne 
Home Secretary soe a Sut? _CGLuMERDARESEDSHbuDLER LED EDSERUNE SDKs MabeaeipeayAGRKRiAbRNSiELE: AENKREASES eNERDaSPNbMabbenaasaebNReES EDS idbatein cane 
President Board of Trade... Sam | wAbenndhslad tndadscdehornnenpebcAnbibabedannebeeenDVesWaeksbbun eknedbabeUndsesaugan sikh wehunnoxusssdndetesssennaeesaaee 
President Board of Agriculture a eT pionbbntspaninkWabsueepebesauanebiiebabeaens 


Lord Chancellor 


First Commissioner of Works 





No politician who has served in a British Cabinet is eligible. Service in a Ministry outside the Cabinet ts no disqualification ; nor is the 
non-possession of a seat in either House of Parliament. 

Preference should be given to politicians who have some personal knowledge of the Empire they are called ufon to govern. 

Ladies may vote, but they are debarred from Cabinet service. 

We shall print the lists which most nearly approximate to a list made up of the Ministers-Designate receiving the largest number of votes. 
Lists should be signed, but a pseudonym may be given for publication. 





G.P.R. SERVICES. CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


APE AND NATAL MAILS. - ——- 


. OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
. — EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of sn : 
pet em ae SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
. * | STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin,| East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } Three-Weekly | Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every | St, Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. from Vancouver, | SATURDAY. 





CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tick Ste s. London —. | SSSRTSas PRN SUUTRANPECe 
Z d . . | amers. 1 » ‘on. " 
ickets (15 routes). °LISMORE CASTLE P' EVERY SATURDAY. 
(via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) June 7 June 8/GAUL ... vee via Teneriffe ... June 10 


DUNVEGAN CASTLE S : 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS (via Madeira) .......sseeseee June g June 10 BRITON ee Via Madeira we June 17 
I AVONDALE CASTLE | ARAB 


eee ee via Lisbon & Madeira 


TN Ee Sees IGAIKA ww vec Jes 

Ft -W é via Madeira) .. ....cese0 ses une 23 une 24 ‘ oe oe Via te one 
Radios: Vaciety ¢ neonates The GREAT | TINTAGEL CASTLE \SCOT ...  w. viaMadeira .., July 1 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; DRO CASTLE theese ereee June 32 July GOORKHA via Teneriffe ... July 8 


BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and | (via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) July 5 July 6} 


<Soskere may = ae | Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
\f ee TC 2 | Monthly steamer for auritius an era. . . rt — 
FISHING RESORTS. see egg = lt ges Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 


| Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to to Southampton. 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply | Southampton. Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | Street, E.C. Street, S.W., and South African House, 
Street, London, S.W. | West End Agency, Txos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 








meron Tareas gat ag ack, THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED 


HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. Tons. 


Hornsy GRaNGR .. 3,750 | Erstree GRANGE .. 6,000] 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400] O N OG RAPH TD. 
Urmston GRANGE 5,400 Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 | , 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9.200 wearin”? Lonaegmaga 9,200 | 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300] : ‘ 

Sines aekoedll Gilcouesel camden quid tal will be pleased to forward you, free of all charge, 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas: | ————— 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking | 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 


ber Slectric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms| A LI ST of th eir NEW RECORDS. 


For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Ccmpany, 

146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. = : . =e ; a 
14 Water Street, Liverpool, 
o Gordon Street, Glasgow. 1 iF 
- Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. SEND A POSTCARD TO THEIR OF F ICES, 
o%9 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
“ran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 


6; Pitt Strect, Sydney, N.S.W. | 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, Ww .c. 
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NOTES 


Tue week that is over would be notable were it only 
for the convincing manner in which the journalist has 
made patent his unlimited powers of furthering the public 
welfare. At Bloemfontein it is to a British journalist- 
politician that Britain trusts her case; at the Hague we 
have an international conference largely as the outcome of 
the pertinacity of another British journalist-politician. On 
Wednesday Mr. Robson’s Half-timers’ Bill was debated 
in committee, and the fact that the Bill had reached this 
stage and that a House could be got together on such a day 
must in a large measure be ascribed to yet a third British 
journalist-politician, the Editor of the Daz/y News. One 
other public service rendered in the same quarter must 
also be warmly acknowledged. The Editor of the Daily 
News has intervened, and intervened successfully, in the 
building trade dispute, a dispute that threatened to dis- 
locate one of the most important of our industries. In 
this he has set a noteworthy example, besides demon- 
strating once again in convincing fashion that the great 
journalist has great opportunities. 


VELASQUEZ, ‘‘ the greatest of the moderns,” as artists 
may well call him, was born in June 1599, and therefore 
the coming week will be one of celebrations. From 
Madrid has been issued an invitation to all who care“to 
honour the memory of this great Spaniard, who, like 
Cervantes, stands pre-eminent at the head of one of the 
arts. Spain, curiously enough, has always produced these 
examples of solitary greatness rather than schools and 
galaxies. In Cervantes she has produced the greatest 
Novelist of all time; in Velasquez, the greatest of the 
Impressionists, for such is certainly one to whom 
nearly three hundred years ago the art of to-day 
Was as something near and vital. In the early 
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work of his first period Velasquez realised in their 
entirety the ideals of Newlyn; in his second period he 
showed the way to such moderns as Carolus—Duran, 
Whistler, and the painters of Glasgow. In ‘“ Las 
Hilanderas ” and ‘‘ Las Meniias,” the masterpieces of his 
later years, his art reached its unequalled climacteric, and, 
let Spain do her worst to destroy her fame among the 
nations, the name of Velasquez will save her from insig- 
nificance. The ‘‘ unequalled sensitiveness of this man’s 
eyesight,” as Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson has cunningly 
expounded the secret forces behind his subject's master- 
pieces, will, so long as canvas holds, make of Madrid 
and its galleries a Mecca to which the art-lover 
must turn if he would know the true inwardness of 
worship. , 


Ir must have been a task of uncommon difficulty to 
select the English eleven whose match with the Australians 
closes to-day. Abel’s unmistakable return to form 
occurred after the list was arranged, and had the match 
been fixed for next week instead of this, there is little 
doubt that the Surrey champion would have secured a 
place. The eleven as it stands is certainly open to 
criticism. Gunn has practically been selected on one 
fine innings, and it is very doubtful if Tyldesley is good 
enough. Ranjitsinhji has shown very little of last year’s 
form, but he could scarcely have been left out. Arnold, of 
Worcester, might certainly have been included ; both he 
and H. K. Foster have batted with remarkable consistency. 
It would have been judicious to include Mead, the Essex 
bowler whose triumph over the Australian batting earlier 
in the season should not have been passed over. The 
selected team, however, as it stands, is fairly representative. 
If the Australians win, they would probably have won 
against any team we could place in the field. 


WitH Marchand'’s arrival in Paris on Thursday public 
interest in the Dreyfus affair expired, and under cover of 
the tearful enthusiasm excited by the festival of welcome 
M. Dupuy will be free to give effect to the judgment of 
the Cour de Cassation with the minimum of inconvenience 
to the General Staff. The judgment of the Court will 
assuredly require the re-trial of Dreyfus, but inasmuch as 
the only remaining ground for a prosecution has been 
proved to be the work of Esterhazy, the re-trial, even 
though it be by court-martial, must end in acquittal. But 
in the light of what the investigations of the Cour de 
Cassation have placed beyond reach of doubt, namely, the 
criminal complicity of the General Staff in a conspiracy to 
hide the offence—the exact nature of which is still a 
secret—of one or more of its members by the sacrifice of 
an innocent man, the acquittal of Dreyfus should be 
followed by the prosecution of the Generals and Ministers 
whose victim he has been. This, however, is exactly 
what M. Dupuy desires to avoid—naturally desires, seeing 
that he himself was party to the conspiracy in its earlier 
stages—and Marchand’s return, by diverting public atten- 
tion, will enable him to achieve his desire. The wise 
ones say, indeed, that M. Dupuy planned the date of 
Marchand’s return for this express purpose. In any case 
France is the poorer and the weaker that justice cannot 
be done within her borders to a cruelly wronged man 
without tricks and hysterics. 


Ir is ‘fan augury upon which all those who value 
peace, civilisation, and Christianity may fitly dwell,” said 
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Lord Salisbury of the summoning of the Peace Confer- 
ence, and most of us, some of hope, some of conviction, 
share his view. But on the Continent there is not the 
same unanimity. Especially by Liberals and Socialists 
the Conference is regarded with deep distrust, while the 
project for a permanent Court of Arbitration is denounced 
as a dangerous device which, though it should foster 
peace as between nations, is certain to be turned against 
the men and the movements whose aim is the overthrow 
of autocratic governments and institutions subsisting at 
the expense of the freedom of the subject. England, they 
say, is no longer, as once she was, the champion of all 
peoples struggling to be free. For the sake of peace and 
the ‘‘open door” she is ready enough to turn a blind eye 
on the systematic brutalities perpetrated in the Tsar’s 
name by the Tsar’s Ministers on the Tsar’s subjects. So 
it comes to pass that, whereas the last attempt at a Holy 
Alliance, the attempt of Tsar Alexander I., was foiled by 
England, the new Holy Alliance presently to issue from 
behind the closed doors of the House in the Wood, finds 
in England a willing partner. Yet, say the Continental 
Liberals, the humanely conceived project of Tsar 
Nicholas III. is as grave a menace to Liberty as was the 
defeated project of Tsar Alexander I. 


But they read us amiss who thus interpret England’s 
participation in the endeavour to establish a permanent 
International Court of Appeal, and they are equally astray 
as to the purposes to which that body may be turned so 
long as England and the United States continue to be 
represented. Appeal thereto will be optional; its decisions 
will not be enforceable except in so far as they may be 
enforced by the response they elicit from the general 
conscience, and it may be taken as certain that Sir Julian 
Pauncefote will set a face of steel against any attempt, of 
the sort dreaded by Continental Liberalism, to invest the 
Court with a right of unsolicited mediation or of dictation 
to the lesser States. This being so, the parallel disappears 
between the projected union of the Powers in the interests 
of peace and the scheme which issued from the sick brain 
of Alexander I. of Russia. 


MEANWHILE the Hague Conference is laying up for 
us all just the kind of international friction we foresaw by 
its foolish boycott of the Press. You cannot shut out the 
journalist from such a gathering ; he will outwit you by 
fair means or foul, and the only result is that instead of 
full and accredited records the world gets misleading 
scraps of information. On Thursday, we are told, the 
English delegates were outvoted by 18 votes to 3 on the 
question of the use of the Dum-Dum bullet, Italy and 
Austria alone siding with us. The prohibition of the 
bullet, as also of explosives from balloons and explosive 
bullets, may be a humane and necessary concession to the 
spirit of Peace, but the British public would be more likely 
to acquiesce in it did they know exactly what was urged 
on both sides in the discussion. As it is, the decision 
looks awkwardly like a dead set against Britain, for 
Britain is the one Power that has to face the class of 
savage warfare in which the Dum-Dum bullet is spoken 
of as indispensable. It is moreover the one bullet without 
which the Lee-Metford rifle of the British army is reduced 
to inefficiency. Used with the ordinary bullet the rifle 
becomes inferior to the Martini-Henry, which it has largely 
replaced at very great expense—so inferior that, as Major 
Younghusband relates, one of the Pathans in the Chitral 
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campaign walked nine miles with no fewer than six of 
these ordinary bullets through him. 


IN THE WOOD 


PRECEPTEUR. ‘* What is the Peace Conference?” 


Ecouier. ‘A council for the reproof and admonishment 
of the English.” 


SurELY, if somewhat slowly, our War Office is emerg- 
ing from the Rip Van Winkle state of existence that has 
so long made it a source of merriment for our easily 
amused friends on the Continent. Within the past few 
years the resources of modern science have been distrained 
upon by Pall Mall to a quite appreciable extent, and of 
late even such comparative novelties as balloons have been 
engaging the serious attention of ‘‘ the Authorities.” At 
the present moment, however, they seem to be surpassing 
themselves in their laudable efforts to be “ up-to-date,” 
for the morning papers assure us that the long-proposed 
introduction of motorcars into the Army for transport 
purposes is on the point of accomplishment. The 
spectacle of the Household Brigade careering across the 
Horse Guards parade-ground in ‘‘ steam ’buses” will be 
awaited with interest. 


IN announcing the conclusion of an Agreement with 
Russia with reference to China, Lord Salisbury passed two 
comments upon it: the first, that we must not expect too 
much from the Agreement—’tis a poor thing, but mine 
own; the second, that it was a sign of good feeling 
between the two Governments; herald, he hoped, of 
‘‘good feeling between the Russian and the English 
peoples.” In the light of Russia’s demand for a direct 
connection between the trans-Siberian Railway and Pekin 
—demand made before the ink of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement was dry—Lord Salisbury’s first comment be- 
comes thoroughly intelligible. So little, indeed, may we 
now expect from it—since its first issues will be to make 
Russia strategically master of Pekin and to threaten the 
solvency of the Newchang Railway, in which over two 
millions of British capital, guaranteed by the British 
Government, has been sunk—that the question suggests 
itself, Is there back of the published Agreement another 
unpublished wherein our real guzd pro quo is provided for? 
Meantime the English people can only feel according to 
knowledge, and their knowledge of this last attempt of 
Russian diplomacy upon our interests does not predispose 
to the good feeling Lord Salisbury desires to see between 
the two countries. 


NEITHER will Anglo-Russian good feeling be increased 
by the Tsar’s violation of his coronation oath as Grand 
Duke of Finland, and the ensuing attempt to curtail the 
constitutional liberties of the Finns. The struggle be 
tween the Tsar (Tsar and Russian Government are 
synonyms) and his subjects is only begun. The second 
phase of it has just closed in the rejection by the four 
Estates of the Finnish Diet of the obnoxious measures 
dictated from St. Petersburg, and all liberty-loving peoples 
in keen sympathy with the Finns are now awaiting the 
Tsar’s response. Is it to be the closing of the Diet, 
Governor-General Bobrikoff being made supreme ? 


Wuen last year the questions went round—What is 
the main object of the Kaiser’s pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land? And what in German eyes is the true inwardness 
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of the Anglo-German Agreement ? THE OUTLOOK, on the 
strength of better reasons than it could give, answered— 
‘‘ The acquisition of Asia Minor as a sphere of influence.” 
And the answer has been justified by every subsequent 
event, most recently of all by the Sultan’s grant to a 
German group of a concession for the continuation of the 
Anatolian railways to Baghdad. The agreement just 
arranged between the Deutsche Bank and the Ottoman 
Bank to finance this vast undertaking lifts it out of the 
region of dreamland and brings ‘‘ the Germanisation of 
Asia Minor” at once into the forefront of international 
politics. Here we come upon one of the chief of those 
“ espérances ullérieures”” which in his speech opening the 
Peace Conference M. de Staal declared none of the Great 
Powers would ‘‘ sacrifice” even to their desire for peace. 
Certainly Germany will not sacrifice even for the sake of 
peace her aspiration to dominance in Asia Minor, and 
Germany is right. 


THE vexed question of Voluntary and Board schools 
was raised by Lord Spencer last week in his speech at 
Trowbridge. If his figures are correct—he says that 
more than three-fourths of the cost in Voluntary schools 
is met by the Government grant—the matter is more 
serious than is generally thought. Surely it is possible 
for some means to be found whereby religious teaching 
may be given which shall be acceptable to all Christian 
sects. The differences of Established Church and Non- 
conformists on this point are really too petty, looked at 
from the point of view of the educationalist and man of 
affairs. The Bible (as an eminent Churchman said lately, 
ina sermon) is ‘thank God, not a manual of theology.” 
Then why in the name of reason make it so? A little 
conciliation on both sides, and we might see in this 
generation a new era of friendship and united effort. 
Without it, there is danger that the Established Church 
may become a sect, and lose all claim to such a title as 
“national.” Voluntary schools find it each year harder to 
exist ; Board schools are, educationally, better in many 
ways, and the only thing which stands in the way of a 
uniform educational system is the mutual distrust of 
the Christian sects. Why not hold a religious Peace 
Conference ? 


Tue Archbishops’ “ hearing” has at least shown that 
there is a strong case for the use of incense in the English 
Church since the Reformation—stronger, probably, than 
had been supposed. We do not say that the case is 
established ; in fact, our own opinion is that Chancellor 
Dibdin and Professor Collins successfully rebutted it. 
But at least it shows that the clergy who have introduced 
this practice had more right and reason on their side than 
they have generally been credited with. 


Tue Rev. Luke Rivington, D.D., whose death from 
pneumonia is announced, was a popular preacher who 
mistook himself for a theologian. In his undergraduate 
days he had a certain reputation for rowdiness, but when 
he took orders he became severely sedate. At one time 
he was a member of a quasi-monastic brotherhood at 
Stoke-upon-Terne, in Shropshire, under the Rev. R. W. 
Corbet, who is still vicar of that parish, though his ecclesi- 
astical views have become much modified. On the break- 
up of the Stoke community, Luke Rivington entered 
Father Benson’s order at Cowley, where he remained until 
he joined the Roman Church some years since. He was 
a keen and adroit controversialist, but the pulpit was his 
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true métier, and he would have done better had he kept 
clear of polemics. 


A FEW weeks ago there was a striking sight at one of 
the gatherings of the Royal Society. A distinguished 
member of the Society, still hale and hearty, was to be 
seen standing beneath his picture painted during his 
Presidency nearly twenty years before. The member was 
Sir George Stokes, and next week the whole University 
of Cambridge will unite to celebrate another unique feat 
of his, the completion of fifty years of continuous professor- 
ship in the University. This Nestor of science is now in 
his eightieth year, and ever since his election as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, forty-seven years ago, he has played 
a leading part in investigations in the realm of physics. 
His most famous contribution is probably the discoveries 
in regard to the refraction of light which won him the 
Rumford medal in 1852, but his contributions have been 
many and valuable, and how varied may be judged by the 
fact that one of the most striking of them was the course 
of Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh on ‘‘ Natural Theology.” 


PISCICULTURE is an art that has advanced swiftly, owing 
to the multiplication of anglers and the consequent demand 
for water. There are few trout streams now without at 
least one hatchery, the natural increase of trout not being 
sufficient to keep up a supply for so many rods. It is, 
therefore, no madcap idea, that of starting a school at the 
Crystal Palace. Even those who own only a few hundred 
yards of fishing might do well to acquire the knowledge, 
were it only for commercial reasons. Near London fifty 
pounds a mile for a trout stream is a very low price—we 
know one instance wherein it is three times as much. A 
landowner may therefore cultivate trout to more advan- 
tage than grow wheat. The suggestion that ephemera 
should be produced as well strikes us, however, as super- 
fluous. Trout streams in plenty have been spoiled, but we 
doubt if any fish have suffered from want of food, and 
there are anglers who look upon the Mayfly itself as by no 
means an unmixed blessing. After it has appeared the 
fish seem to be surfeited, and do not provide the best 
sport. Still, it is a very good thing to spread a knowledge 
of fish-hatching, and we wish the scheme every success ; 
though the Crystal Palace is a droll place wherein to locate 
the new school. 


AT first sight it would seem that the millennium is not 
far distant when places of honour in the news columns 
are given to two such events as the Peace Congress and 
that for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Of the two the 
latter may well prove of greater moment to the human 
race. Pulmonary tuberculosis, or ‘‘ consumption,” causes 
150,000 deaths per annum in France alone, and accounts 
for one-seventh of the entire mortality of the human 
species, and yet in its actual distribution there is a ray of 
comfort. We speak of it as a disease of civilisation; and 
yet as our knowledge broadens we find scarcely a singte 
tribe of savages even which is exempt, and, what is more 
important, the higher the type of civilisation the lower the 
death-rate. At least so it would appear to our insular 
vision, for England proudly heads the list with a mortality 
of 1,358 per million, while Russia foots it with nearly 
4,000 per million. London, again, has the lowest 
mortality of the fourteen largest cities of the civilised 
world, -with the exception of Naples. The disease is 
clearly not a necessary result of high densities and 
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‘‘ citification.” Elevation above sea-level has little effect 
upon its death-rate, contrary to general belief; and, in 
fact, the only factor with which the mortality is absolutely 
parallel is the number of persons inhabiting each house 
and room. And the same is absolutely true of animals, 
ranche cattle being exempt, while from 30 per cent. to 
70 per cent. of dairy cattle die of it. In short, it is not 
only, as Dr. Brouardel declared, one of the most curable 
of chronic diseases, but also, as Dr. Pfeiffer emphatically 
asserted, one of the most certainly preventible by in- 
telligent sanitation. And England is the only European 
country which has distinctly lowered her death-rate from 
tuberculosis during the past thirty years. All success, 
then, to better municipal and State sanitation, and, after 
the disease has developed, open-air sanatoria. 


MusIcaL-y it has been an interesting week. Opera and 
concerts (writes H. A.S.) have both had attractive 
features. At Covent Garden the German performances of 
‘“*Die Meistersinger” have been a marked success. 
Scheidemantel was an admirable Sachs, while Gadski, 
Schumann-Heink, and the rest of the German-speaking 
artists, were excellent in the other parts, so that in many 
respects the performance of the work was the most 
interesting we have had in London for many years. Of 
course Scheidemantel is not an Edouard de Reszke, 
Gadski is not an Eames, Schramm is not a Bonnard. But 
the way out is obvious. Mme. Eames and the rest must 
now follow the example of M. Jean de Reszke, and learn 
their parts in German. At the same time they may be 
advised to take a few hints from the singularly excellent 
acting in this particular work of the German artists who 
have been named. Then the resulting product may be 
fairly expected to prove a best-on-record. 


In the concert room (continues H. A. S.) Glazounow’s 
Sixth Symphony has been finely performed under Dr. 
Richter. It is really a magnificent work—a worthy 
pendant to the ‘‘ Pathetic” of Tschaikowsky, and must 
be heard again before long. A good impression was 
produced, too, by some of the much-talked-of Delius 
compositions brought to a hearing at his one-man 
concert on Tuesday. This kind of experiment is always 
a dangerous one for the composer who makes it, but 
Delius—who, by the way, is described as a Yorkshire- 
man—came through the ordeal with remarkable success. 
Notwithstanding the injudicious puffs which had been put 
about in advance concerning his compositions, previously 
quite unknown, they pleased all discriminating hearers by 
their power, originality, and, in some cases, charm. 


THOSE ‘“*SECOND ELEVENS”’ 


Tue day of what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach calls the ‘old 
fogie” in British politics is clearly coming to an end. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested as much last week 
with that half-seriousness which lurks beneath the happiest 
jest. Upon his suggestion we laid stress in our last issue, 
and we invited our readers to give to it a practical turn. 
The result more than confirms our belief that the people of 
this land are growing heartily sick of the petty personalities 
and hackneyed terms and worn-out policies which go to 
make up so much of our public life to-day, and look for 
something more real and effective than anything that 
present-day politics give. This need for fresh life is being 
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recognised on all hands. Inthe National Review, published 
on Thursday, ‘‘ Carltonensis ” calls for ‘‘ the younger men 
more closely in touch with the newer developments of the 
party” to make Unionism once again a living force, 
Turning to the other political camp, we find that Mr, 
T. P. O’Connor pays THE OUTLOOK the compliment which 
is the sincerest flattery. He adopts our suggestion, and this 
week, in what, with his customary felicity, he calls his 
“bright little journal,” 1/.A.P., prints his selections for a 
Ministry of the Second Eleven. With these most interesting 
selections we shall deal in due course: our only comment 
for the moment is that the portfolio of Colonial Secretary 
—a portfolio in no way second in importance to that of the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury—is placed last on the 
whole Cabinet list, even below that of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy. Not less significant, each in its own way, 
are the comments upon our proposal which we find in 
provincial journals of the standing of the Sheffield 
Telegraph, Birmingham Gasette, Bristol Times, Newcasile 
Journal, Cardiff Western Mail, and Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, Some of these comments fail in respect for some 
of the present leaders on both sides in politics ; some of 
them equally fail to appreciate the merits of the younger 
men who must take their places in the Cabinets of the 
near future—Conservative and Radical. We do not join 
in that disrespect; we do not share that want of con- 
fidence. The new time and new movements call for new 
men, but far from being ‘‘rustling swaggerers,” as one 
Birmingham commentator on our proposal suggests, these 
new men will, we are convinced, show that caution, long- 
headedness, and experience are in no way incompatible 
with vigour, a definite aim, and a fresh point of view. 

On page 506 of the present issue we repeat the nomina- 
tion forms for the leading portfolios in the next Con- 
servative and Radical Cabinets, and we invite those 
readers who have not yet made their selections to fill in 
the names of the politicians of their choice. We would 
remind them that the nominees must never have served 
in the Cabinet. Their service in a Ministry outside the 
Cabinet is no disqualification, nor is the fact that they 
have no seat as yet in either House of Parliament. 

One point more. The Freeman’s Journal is virtuously 
anxious lest ‘‘ some of the aspiring politicians should buy 
up thousands of copies of THe OvuTLOoK and get their 
names filled in for the forms.” Against that eventuality 
we have taken due precaution. 


EPSOM AND BLOEMFONTEIN 


THERE are days, as Morris Finsburg knew, when the 
Metropolis seems to have risen with a sick headache. 
Grimness and grime, cold, hunger, the bare feet of shiver- 
ing half-clad children, mud splashed in your face from 
many wheels filthily revolving in filth—these have made 
some of the components of our ‘* home thoughts from 
abroad.” And then comes such a morning as the 31st of 
May, and all things ugly seem to have been after all but a 
sick man’s fancy, the vanishing pictures of a nightmare. 
London ugly, evil, sordid, cruel!—ah! no, the thought 
were treason; London is all-beautiful. The streets seem 
filled with kind and happy people—the streets that seem 
aflame with flowers as the air achime with bells. A perfect 
light has fallen upon the City—on 


Our ancient river, singing as he goes, 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient sea— 
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on the very Law Courts, which stand transfigured and 
show like some cathedral; and rising, how rosy and 
majestic, over the maze and labyrinth of broad and narrow 
ways, on the great dome of St. Paul's! 

In such a transfigured London we sit and wait for the 
news of two great contests. There is no doubt which of 
them is the more interesting to the majority. Away in 
remote parts of Central India, in Australia, Canada, and 
the High Veld, wherever the British boot has penetrated, 
men are riding miles and miles towards the nearest 
telegraph office to hear how the great day has gone. The 
compositors of a great firm of publishers troop out a few 
minutes after three and ask of the doctor, speeding on 
some mission of life and death, if the evening paper in his 
hand contains ‘‘ the result’’; he shakes his head in de- 
cided, not unfriendly fashion, and goes on. To breakfast 
this morning arrived—on such a neat hack, confound him! 
—your cousin, the huge, the stalwart, the well-trimmed, 
fresh from the Curragh and the duties that pertain to 
General Something’s galloper. You meet once in two 
years, when he loudly envies you your Bohemian friends 
and life, and (Heaven help him !) your right of entry to 
the British theatre, while your envy of his intolerable air of 
health and fitness and a man’s life is apt to be too deep 
for words. To-day he must be off early, for he has to put 
something ‘‘on” for his brother Ginger on the China 
station, to whom, moreover, he has sworn he will cable 
the result. 

Why, even the Mowg planted at a preparatory school 
near Brighton is reported to have had five shillings on 
Flying Fox ; embarking thus in his turn on the perilous 
career which, in the year of Harvester’s tie with St. Gatien, 
very nearly broke up a firm of bookmakers, aged fourteen. 
Somewhere in Ceylon to-day shall the partner of that bygone 
time hear the news from Epsom. He recalls ruefully the 
sickening horror with which we heard of that fatal win, 
and the bitterness with which we sold our one cricket bat 
to Jones minor, and the half-term mortgage put on our 
pocket money by our creditors. From these and similar 
reveries a shout from Holborn awakens us. A ragged 
youth rushes down Chancery Lane, raucous, fiery-eyed, 
terrible as a Menad or Malay amok. ‘ News of battle, 
news of battle!” The citizens rush forth from their 
shops and offices, and surround the messenger. We 
thrust our pennies into his hand and seize one of the 
excellent pink sheets of sundown. ‘‘ Where is it?” ‘Try 
the Stop-press news!” ‘‘ There, there!” ‘Oh! all 
tight, all right,” one shouts behind the paper-owner’s 
ear, ‘Flying Fox has won, has won!—The French 
horse, poor beast!” ‘The Dook’s” won again, and the 
line of Doncaster and Bend Or has triumphed. Will 
Someone please send a telegram of congratulation to 
Orme ? 

And what about Bloemfontein all this time? ‘These 
English, whad a people !” let the compatriot backers of the 
French horse now say ; nor shall we contradict them. For 
how many of us thought yesterday of that other trial of 
Strength which was beginning in Bloemfontein? And yet 
here is an event of infinite import to the Empire, and, 
indirectly, to every man and woman within its confines. 
Perhaps those of us to whom the Derby seemed the less 
eventful of these two meetings may have made up for the 
indifference of the rest by the poignancy of our own interest 
in Bloemfontein. For sure not Flying Fox, by Orme 
out of Vampire, meant more to his owner than the fortune 
of that o/her English horse who is now entered against 
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the famous old Dutch grey in the little sleepy capital of 
the Orange Free State. A curious contrast they make, 
the Englishman and the Boer—none more piquant in the 
world. Follow the High Commissioner up the Karoo 
and through the green veld to Bloemfontein ; follow the 
President over green Pretoria with its trickling runnels 
of water and many weeping willows, over the Vaal River 
to the town amid the limitless prairie. Consider Sir 
Alfred, with his long, lithe figure, his ‘‘scholar’s stoop,” 
the quiet manner, the kind, dark eyes, the sensitive and 
sometimes strained, but most resolute and reassuring face. 
And then Oom Paul, Staats Presidente—well ! Oom Paul 
needs no description. One tries to fancy these two a-sitting 
in conference, and well as one knows the scene and both the 
actors the imagination boggles at the conjunction. How 
will they talk? Oom Paul, we may be sure, will say little, 
very little. 

He has his fixed ideas and his inevitable phrases. He 
will give in, he says, to nothing that compromises the inde- 
pendence of the Republic, and on that string we may be 
sure that he will harp. His strength in argument is not 
positive. He reminds one of the attitude of Mr. Huggins, 
let us say, as described, in the great law-suit of Huggins 
versus Huggins, by his outraged mate. ‘‘ Did you hot 
remonstrate with Mr. Huggins?” said the learned judge. 
‘Oh, yes,” said the lady, ‘‘ but when you argue with Mr. 
Huggins he either falls asleep or walks away.” Mr. 
Kruger receives the best-laid arguments in something of 
the same fashion. Flute to him like Apollo and reason 
with him like Plato, and he will return a stock reply not 
necessarily relevant to your saying. At Bloemfontein he is 
preparing, as it were, to receive cavalry; and possibly 
Mr. Smuts, the State attorney, who is twenty-eight and a 
graduate of Cambridge, with most of the qualities and, all 
the defects of clever inexperienced youth, will do as much 
of the preliminary talking as he is permitted. Mr. Reitz, 
ex-President of the Orange Free State, and now returning 
in this manner to his old home in the Transvaal State 
territory, will have zs oar in too. Be sure that both of them 
have sat in council night and day before this conference. 
Their word is for delay, and yet again delay, and once 
more and always for delay. Let us temporise, temporise, 
and—who knows ?—England may have some foreign com- 
plication, and then——! But the President, for his part, 
quite understands that game, and at the real conference 
it is he, not Reitz or Smuts, who will actually confer ; and 
Reitz and Smuts will be relegated to His Excellency’s 
Staff. There one fancies the State Secretary talking urbane 
nothings to Colonel Hanbury Williams, while Smuts (as 
becomes an Afrikander who was at Cambridge and is 
‘* socially ambitious ”) makes haste to single out a certain 
young A.D.C. of a most engaging smile and humorous 
eyes, and is talking to him of ‘‘town” and the Derby (in 
which the A.D.C. is interested) with a decided air of 
fashion. And now the High Commissioner and the 
President are talking, The Commissioner, in his low, 
pleasant voice, seems with the gentlest firmness to be 
setting forth the case. With each sentence, friend Silber- 
bauer, most excellent of solicitors, takes up the tale and 
converts Sir Alfred’s music into guttural /aa/. See the old 
gentleman’s eyes as he looks from Commissioner to Inter- 
preter, and hark to the deep Yah! Yah ? of his (qualified) 
assent. What are they saying? Someone else, it seems, 
has overheard. Not he who closes this day-dream with 
something like a prayer for the representative of England, 
a ‘‘very perfect gentle knight.” 
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THREE LITTLE TALKS 


I—SOME MONTHS BACK 


SCENE.— Zhe stoep of PRESIDENT KRUGER'S residence at 
Pretoria. 


Oom PAUL.—PRESIDENT STEYN. 


PRESIDENT STEYN. But this is getting serious. 

Oom Pau. Yak... . It has always been serious. 

PRESIDENT STEYN. They are very strong. 

Oom PauL. Yak. ... Yah. 

PRESIDENT STEYN. And they can squeeze hard. 

Oom Pau. Yah. 

PRESIDENT STEYN. And they will squeeze. 

Oom PAvuL. They must not touch the Constitution. 

PRESIDENT STEYN. They want Equality. 

Oom PAUL. They must not touch the Constitution. 

PRESIDENT STEYN. They mean to have Equality. 

Oom PauL. Yah. ... In that case... you will help me. 
Yet again shall they be delivered into our hand. 

PRESIDENT STEYN. Not so. I and my people prefer peace. 
You and your people prefer peace. Don’t you see that? Tact, 
Uncle Paul, will always serve us a great deal better than arms. 

Oom PauL. Yak. ... Of course. . . . What is tact? 

PRESIDENT STEYN. Let us say statesmanship then. 

Oom PAUL. Yah, statesmanship—good ! 

PRESIDENT STEYN. The way out is this. Yourself and 
Miiner must meet somewhere and talk. Milner is a sound man, 
you know, and reasonable. And for a meeting-place Bloemfontein 
would suit you both admirably. The air there is excellent. We 
can put you up quite snugly; there will be plenty of coffee and 
tebacco, guards of honour, triumphal arches, addresses of welcome, 
and so forth. You can have the Central Railway Bureau all to 
yourselves—and I shall be round the corner, as it were, to see 
fair. 

OoM PAUL. Yah, yah '—D’ye believe Milner would come? 

PRESIDENT STEYN. Come? Why, of course he’d come. 

Oom PAUL. Well, I’ll think about it. And [’ll find out, also, 
what Tante Anna thinks. A/ sal regt komen! 

PRESIDENT STEYN. A/ sal regt komen! ’?Tag, Oom! 

Oom PAUL. ’Zag, Neif!... But they must not touch the 
Constitution. 


II—JUNE I 
SCENE.—Tihe Central Railway Bureau, Bloemfontein. 
[PRESIDENT KRUGER.—SIR ALFRED MILNER. 

StR ALFRED MILNER, Quite a picnic yesterday ? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. Glad you came—eh ? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER, I 
now 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. You don't happen to have brought that 
million pounds with you ? 

SiR ALFRED MILNER. Wacht an bietje! 
matters in their order. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. All, all, a//—excepting those that affect 
the independence of my country ! 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. Which are they ? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah... . which? 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. Dynamite? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah. 

SiR ALFRED MILNER. Appropriation of mining areas ? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yad. 

StR ALFRED MILNER. And the Outlander franchise ? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. That is all ? 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. That is all. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. Just so! Now, for our part, we do 
not consider that a settlement of these matters, in the way we wish 


them to be settled, affects the independence of the Transvaal in 
the least. 


thought you would be! And 





Let us discuss 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER. But the independence of a State surely 
depends upon the right of that State to do what it likes with its 
own. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. Not at all! And especially not at all 
when, as in this case, there is a Paramount Power to reckon with, 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah... paramount! 

SiR ALFRED MILNER. We cannot help being paramount. And 
it is our duty to insist upon just government. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. All the things for which you have asked 
have been promised, with modifications. 

StR ALFRED MILNER. And it is precisely the “ promises ” and 
the “ modifications” that we desire to get rid of. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. If the Raads were to remove them, would 
you guarantee the independence of the Transvaal ? 

SiR ALFRED MILNER. No guarantee is necessary. Our view 
for Africa is not One Flag, but Equality. Equality has not affected 
the independence of the Orange Free State, neither will it affect 
the independence of the Transvaal. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yak... yah... . You talk fair. 

StR ALFRED MILNER. And we mean fair. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Yah. I can only put it to the Raads. 

S1tR ALFRED MILNER. Speed is an essential point. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. Wacht an bietje. Al sal regt komen! 
It shall be put to the Raads. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. Well, we must have Peace and Equality, 
and—soon. 

III—NEXT WEEK 
SCENE. Lobby of the House of Commons, London. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—MR. COURTNEY. 


Mr. COURTNEY. So we’re to have a more or less amicable 
winding-up of this Transvaal business at last ! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope so. Everything appears to be 
shaping that way. , 

MR. COURTNEY. My friend, let us go out on to the bare 
veldt—I mean the Terrace—and sing the Hundredth Psalm. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


INNOCENCE 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 


A MAN, who came to an unenviable end, set down the 
English for a nation of shopkeepers. In the main he was 
right. Luckily, however, there are times when we make 
shift to put up the shutters. And on some of these 
occasions we come very near transforming ourselves into 
a nation of sportsmen. Of course, our chiefest day for 
such a metamorphosis is Derby Day—from the point of 
view of the sportsman the maddest, merriest day, so to 
say, of all the year. And being nothing if not a thoroughly 
English body—and sportsmen almost to a member—Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons have been wont to celebrate 
Derby Day by the delivery of witty speeches over-night 
and a prompt adjournment to Epsom Downs next morning. 

But on Wednesday last there was work to hand-—work 
that could not decently be avoided: to wit, the discussion 
in Committee of Mr. Robson’s Half-Timers’ Bill. Honour- 
able members who suffered themselves to be enticed from 
the path of duty by Flying Fox, or by the subtler wiles of 
the Temple Flower Show, will be interested to learn that 
they missed two really memorable Parliamentary sights— 
namely, the sight of a record Derby Day House, and the 
sight of a House that, for once in a way, meant absolute 
business on both sides. Mr. Speaker, as is the custom 
on Wednesdays, took the chair shortly after noon, there 
being then probably half a hundred members present. 
The attendance swelled rapidly, and by the time Mr. 
Lowther got things fairly under way there was 4 
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goodly array of legislators both above and below 
the gangways. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—whose 
holiday appears to have pleased him hugely — Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
and Lord Edward Fitzmaurice lent the necessary touches 
of distinction to the front Opposition bench. Behind Mr. 
Morley, who occupied the seat of Sir William Harcourt 
(or should we say of Sir Robert Reid?) one descried the 
gracile form of Mr. Robson, the hero of the afternoon, 
while right and left of that gentleman were the Scottish 
Liberals, in excellent force ; the Labour party, headed by 
Messrs. Burns and Steadman; and Sir Charles Dilke and 
those who abide with him in lower front Opposition. The 
Treasury Bench, sad to relate, boasted only one occupant 
—Sir John Gorst. But the remaining Government benches 
ofered compensation in the shape of much talent and a 
slight sprinkling of obstructionists. Prominent amongst 
the talent were Major Rasch, with a rather large rose 
in his buttonhole, and Mr. Monk, who, with a view no 
doubt to the Derby Day usages of an elder generation, 
had donned a white hat. And during the whole of this 
Session at any rate, business in the Commons has never 
gone more briskly or with greater smoothness. The first 
amendment—to postpone the operation of the Bill for a 
period of five years—met with no sort of favour; for on 
a division, its mover, Mr. G. Whiteley, found himself in 
a minority of 153. Nothing daunted, Mr. Whiteley 
returned to the charge with an amendment for reducing 
the age at which children may attend school half-time 
from twelve years to eleven years six months. Here 
again defeat was his portion. No fewer than eleven 
speeches were made in respect of this amendment, yet the 
whole question was disposed of in less than an hour, 
Which shows how handy a machine the House of Com: 
mons can be if you once set it going in earnest. Mr. 
Robson, to whom, of course, belong the honours of the 
sitting, showed commendable restraint from first to last. 


He delivered two speeches, neither of which contained a ~ 


superfluous word, and both primed with solid argument. 
And throughout the proceedings he kept his eye on the 
clock with a persistence as hortatory in effect as in in- 
tention. We venture to offer him his portrait :— 


WILLIAM SNOWDON ROBSON.—A lawyer who takes lire 
seriously and is inclined to sombreness in consequence. Of 
middle height, slight build, sallow complexion, and nervous 
temperament ; sports a black moustache, and parts his hair in 
the middle @ 7a Matthew Arnold. Precise, unblushfully 
modest, mildly humorous ; ready and cogent in debate. One 
of the few young men in the House who will “come” without 
Conscious effort. 


Mr. Robson’s own amendment for the special behoof 
of “agricultural” children having been discussed and 
Passed, and various lesser matters satisfactorily dealt 
with, the closure was carried and the House rose, the Bill 
being put down for next Wednesday. 


‘So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


As we came out, sundry small newspaper-sellers, pre- 
sumably half-timers, were vending journals containing the 
Derby result. Purchasing, we found that Innocence had 
run third. Haply there is something in coincidence after 


THE POLICEMAN 


He is a picked man of the A division, and the very 
flower of civility in uniform. His principal function is to 
Stand at doors and fend off unauthorised persons. This 
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he does with great firmness and continuity. Week after 
week and session after session you shall find him at the same 
door and on the same side of it, steadfast, sober, uncom- 
plaining. Perhaps he is in his chiefest glory as custodian, 
and comptroller as it were, of the Central Hall. Here one 
of him doles out cards to strangers desirous of sending 
for a member. Two others of him guard the entrance of 
the Commons corridor, and, as occasion requires, call out 
members’ names in tones of the most stentorian quality. 
Also they advise waiting strangers and stray members of 
the progress of affairs in the Chamber with shouts of 
‘‘Speaker in the chair!” ‘‘ Questions,” or ‘ Division!” 
as the case may be. Another of him keeps watch and 
ward at the door which leads to the Members’ Gallery— 
that Mecca of the visitor’s hopes—while a fourth is 
assiduously engaged in touching his helmet to peers— 
that is to say, if the Lords happen to be sitting. On the 
whole, the constable of St. Stephen’s is a distinctly 
pleasant, useful, and efficient officer, and the outer 
lobbies, at any rate, would be as a barren wilderness 
without him. TOUCHSTONE. 


FOR A’ THAT AND A’ 


Air—* Dalmeny” 


THAT 


Is there wha’d haver, i’ a booth, 
O’ poor men’s joys, and a’ that, 
And keek asklent at gear ?—guid sooth, 
We daur be rich for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
The cares o’ wealth, an’ a’ that, 
Gowd, mebbe, canna reese the deid, 
But gowd’s the thing for a’ that ! 


What tho’, ?’ faith, we maunna dine 
But ance a day, and a’ that, 
Oor thairms is streek wi’ meat and wine, 
We fend alang for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Dyspepsia, and a’ that : 
A baggie fu’s a baggie fu— 
Let’s pang ’em /#’ for a’ that ! 


Ye see yon birkie wi’ a hoe, 
Wha earns his bread, and a’ that, 
He’s hale, ye’ll note, frae tip tae toe— 
An’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His “ appetite,” and a’ that, 
The man o’ independent}means 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


The poor hae mony preevileges, 
Which—they may keep, for a’ that ; 
They dinna ken what trouble is, 
We'll no repine for a’ that : 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their blissfu’ steet, and a’ that, 
The man wi’ siller ? his pooch 
Aye gets the pu’ for a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it won’t for a’ that-- 
That on this earth, a’ men be worth 
Ten thoosand pund, and a’ that : 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
*T would mak a change would a’ that, 
And man to man, the warld o’er, 
Might brithers be, wi’ a’ that ! 


| T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
Sir Alfred Milner’s Task 


Many have tried their tongues on President Kruger, 

many whose names stand high in the roll of those 

who live by the arts of persuasion—soldiers, statesmen, 
diplomatists ; yet in all the years since he ceased to be a 

paid employé of the British Government, somewhat astray 
in his accounts, no man has succeeded in moving him a 
hair’s-breadth from his master purpose—to make the 
Transvaal an absolutely Sovereign State. This purpose 
he has never disguised, and it is not his fault if the 
British Government plays into his hands, as it has 

ever done, by a policy of patience and concession. 

In 1883 he came to London in the hope of substituting 

for the Pretoria Convention a ‘“‘treaty of peace, com- 

merce and friendship, under which England, in return for 

her relinquishment of the suzerainty, would be placed on 

the footing of the most favoured nation.” But at sucha 

demand even Lord Derby put his foot down; whereupon 

Mr. Kruger wrote home under date November 14, 1883, 

as follows :—‘‘It may be that the people of the South 

African Republic will even now thankfully accept from 

Her Majesty’s Government some alleviation of the burden 

[the suzerainty] imposed upon them; but whatever 

concessions Her Majesty’s Government may be pre- 
pared to make, the reciprocal confidence between the 

British and Dutch colonists will then only revive 

when Her Majesty’s Government also will accept the Sand 

River Convention as the historical basis of all further 

arrangements. Any settlement not founded upon this basis 

cannot be but of a merely temporary character—only upon 

this basis can a permanent settlement be secured.” The 

long series of South African Blue Books contain no more 

important utterance than this. It is a frank, explicit 
declaration of Mr. Kruger’s immutable purpose ; it serves 
to interpret the remark which Mr. Kruger is reported to 
‘have let fall as he entered Bloemfontein on Tuesday 
last—‘‘I will discuss all questions—all, all, all—as long as 
they do not take away the independence of the Transvaal.” 
Now since no responsible man, in South Africa or out 

of it, has ever dreamt of taking away the independence of 

the Transvaal, the President’s readiness to ‘‘ discuss all 
questions” might seem to foreshadow a happy solution of 

them all. But the same form of words will often cover 
two radically different meanings, and so it is with the 
phrase ‘‘ the independence of the Transvaal.” We mean 

by that the existence of the Transvaal as a separate self- 

governing community under the suzerainty of the British 

Crown. Mr. Kruger, on the other hand, means the elevation 

of the Transvaal to the rank of a Sovereign State, the legal 

though not the material equal of England herself; a 
Sovereign State, moreover, whose government shall be ad- 

ministered in accordance with the aspirations and standards 

of a confessed minority of its inhabitants. If Sir Alfred 

Milner can persuade Mr. Kruger to cast away his notions 

of independence and accept ours he will have solved the 

great South African question, which has been the despair 

of all his predecessors ; he will have secured for the Out- 

landers admission to the full franchise on terms similar to 

those which obtain in all civilised States. But unless he 

can effect this conversion the Conference will yield naught 

but Dead Sea apples. How remote are his chances of 

success is lamentably proved by the just issued Parlia- 

mentary Paper, containing the ‘‘ Correspondence relating 

to the Explosives Monopoly in the South African Republic.” 
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To the calm and courteous statement of the arguments 
which have led the British Government to hold the 
Dynamite Monopoly to be a breach of Article XIV. of the 
London Convention, the Transvaal returns an extraordi- 
narily offensive reply, denying the right of the British 
Government to make any approaches on the matter. Mr, 
Kruger did not dictate that reply, but he has taken to 
Bloemfontein as official advisers the men who wrote it, 


Canada as Junior Partner 


Washington has, by the willing aid of the United 
States correspondents of the Zzmes and other London 
journals, done its utmost during the past fortnight to 
prejudice British public opinion against Canada. And it 
has failed, for the facts, as we predicted last week, do 
not bear out the Washington contentions. The Colonial 
Office has received during the past few days despatches 
from the Canadian Ministry which make the Canadian 
case clear and unanswerable. It stands thus :— 


1. The Treaty of 1825 declares that the boundary between 
Alaska and Canada shall follow the ridge of mountains nearest 
the coast, or a line at a distance of ten marine leagues from 
the coast. 

2. But the United States contended, in defiance of inter- 
national usage, that the “ coast line” must follow the windings 
of the bays, creeks, and inlets ; Canada, on the other hand, 
would measure the ten miles from the sea front, stepping 
across such bays, creeks, and inlets as are by international 
usage territorial waters. The United States interpretation 
would give the settlements of Dyea and Skagway to the 
United States, and hand over to the United States “a per- 
petual toll-gate” to the vast Canadian gold-bearing hinter- 
land ; the Canadian interpretation would leave Canada free 
access to this hinterland by the shortest routes. 

3. The Anglo-American Commission sought a com- 
promise. The United States made the retention of Dyea and 
Skagway a sine gud non, though they are within the disputed 
territory ; “ Very well,” said Canada, “ then give us as compen- 
sation a landing place at Pyramid Harbour, on the north- 
westerly arm of the Lynn Canal.” The United States 
refused. 

4. Compromise thus failing, the British Commissioners 
proposed a reference of the whole question to arbitration on 
terms similar to those provided on the somewhat analogous 
Venezuelan dispute, where, as in this case, settlements had 
taken place on disputed ground. Again the United States 
refused. 


And thus the question stands to-day. Whatever has 
happened since in the way of direct negotiations between 
Washington and London—of these the public knows 
nothing beyond the fact that they have only brought us 
back to the original deadlock. In these subsequent direct 
negotiations—whatever they were—Canada was not seem- 
ingly consulted. When, therefore, Mr. Smalley (that 
‘‘good American,” as the 77mes itself calls him) says :— 


The point that Sir W. Laurier has to meet is that Canada 
induced England to recede from an agreement acceptable 
to England and to the United States, 


it is enough to reply that the day has gone by when any 
self-governing British Colony can be dragooned into 4 
settlement in which it has no say. Canada is no seff, 
she is not even a child; she is a junior partner, and has 4 
junior partner's rights, the last word being always with 
her senior partner. Mr. Smalley and his Washingtoo 
friends would ignore this if they could. But it remains 
the central fact in the administration of the British Empire. 


YLINA 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


TALES FROM UGANDA 

Lamogi, Feb. 26, 1899, 
DEAR ——,—The last mail came in three days ago, bringing 
your letters of November 20 and 27; also some papers dated 
December 9 ; so that is my latest news. The same day my boxes 
from the Stores, A. and N., turned up. The glass and crockery 
were most beautifully packed, and only one tumbler is broken. 
It is really marvellous. 

The news about this country that one gets from the home 
papers is quite refreshing. I don’t know who started the idea of 
the Baluchis returning to India by Khartum ; it is about as likely 
as their returning by the Cape—or the moon. 

You will get a very good idea of the country from Sir S. Baker’s 
“Ismailia,” and also of the people. They often ask after Lady 
Baker, and a man asked me the other day if she was in Kampala. 
Their ideas are rather limited. They always call her “ Sitt”— 
“lady” in Arabic. They have acquired a great number of guns 
since Baker’s day; but they are finding it very hard to raise 
ammunition. 

I hope you had a jolly Christmas; mine, as you know, was a 
solitary one. And now there is no news, except that rats have 
now taken to eating my tomatoes, and that I have added dentistry 
to my other occupations, having removed a lady’s back tooth with 
considerable skill! It was rather curious having a pair of forceps ; 
they were taken from the mutineers in one of the fights just a year 
ago to-day. 

Please thank —— for the “ Malakand Field Force.” I read it 
straight through to-day, and liked it very much ; knowing a great 
deal of the country and many of the people mentioned makes a 
book of that kind doubly interesting. 

I opened the ’Xmas plum-pudding the other day ; it was very 
good indeed. 1 am not nearly through it, although I gave a large 
piece to a fellow who was here to eat on his road back to Dafilé. 
On his way here he had a very narrow escape for his life, as he 
was chased for a long way by a herd of thirty elephants: he had 
wounded two of them, which they seemed to have resented 
strongly. However, he just managed to get back to some men 
who were on the path he had left, and the elephants, apparently 
not liking the look of so many rifles, sheered off. It seems to have 
been a near thing. 

This place is very quiet now, and all my building is practically 
finished. To-day the men have their weekly holiday, which they 
always spend dancing. I hope to put in my front door in a few 
days. I have no hinges for any others. I shot a fine rogue 
elephant the other day ; he had killed a native the day before, 
bringing up his bag to six, and he was a well-known customer. 
His tusks weigh about 75 Ibs. apiece, and are about 7 feet long. 
Shot behind the eye with ‘500 rifle. There were a lot of natives 
present, and they and some of my men insisted upon plugging 
bullets into him in a sort of stupid revenge after the beast was 
helpless. 

I was much annoyed, but they get mad with excitement; they 
are, of course, only savages. My Swaheli boy cut out a piece of 
hide to make shoes with, but the soldiers insisted on eating it 
instead, much to his amusement. Yours affectionately, M. 


SPRING ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
Agassi3, British Columbia: March 24, 1899. 

My DEAR ——,—* It is easy,” said Becky Sharp, “to be good 
on five thousand a “year.” And it is easy to write cheerfully in the 
fine weather that we usually have in British Columbia ; but I have 
to flavour my report this spring with a grain of salt. The weather 
from the first of October till now has been English, “ only more 
So.” Rain almost daily, and three times during the winter the 
wind blew and brought a temperature below zero, and as the 
houses that were built at first are only constructed for fine 
Weather, that lasts for eight months every year. Wintering with- 
out this qualifying grain of salt would be, indeed, very re- 
Prehensible. 


I asked our neighbour, who was here long, long before the 
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C.P.R. came through if this was spring, as the snow was flutter- 
ing down yesterday. “No,” she said, “it is winter, and I have 
never seen the like,” and she really seemed depressed ; but then, 
again, only two days ago all the hammers and the ploughs and the 
harrows and the birds and the trees were at work with Spring 
activities, and I had begun to whistle and to sing scraps of old 
and new ditties as I moved about, watching the huge logs of 
cedar and fir being piled up on our new ten-acre plot, ready for. 
burning. 

The hop-farmers have had a few working days, and the fields 
of Surrey and Kent couldn't beat the hop-fields of Agassiz when 
the months of June and July have shone upon the hop-vines and 
trailed them up the cedar poles, and made them look like some 
vast vineyard in Southern France. This industry has received a 
fillip this year, for some American capitalists have bought up most 
of the hop farms and are employing many of the best hands in the 
district and some from other places. 

We farmers have built a freight shed, too, this year for storing 
farm and other produce whilst it is waiting for shipment to the 
mining districts or to the cities. We have lots of land for sale ; 
but it is right to say that we have nothing but nice clean hotels 
for those who intend to look round, then to buy, then to build a 
small house, then to work away and “ be happy ever after.” 

“ Happy ever after,” if only he or she “ make haste slowly.” 
Sometimes I think I will fall into the ranks of those who take for 
their motto “ Laissez aller” ; but woe is me if I do, for I know of 
the crowds that look for some escape from the ceaseless grind of 
old-world competitions; and so, when it snows or when ‘it 
shines, I feel it a duty to tell of what I see done in a country 
scarcely fourteen years old, and I send you my ideas by the next 
train, just as I should if I lived in my old house, forty miles from 
London. There are about eight or twelve people coming to our 
valley next month. We have lots of everything ready for them in 
the way of land and future possibilities, but “the present” seems 
to me a bit hard, for they cannot hire a little house till they get one 
of their own, so they must come prepared either to pitch their tent 
or live in an hotel. 

I hear of farms to sell here for £3 to £5 and for £20 an acre, 
and I think £4 per acre ready cash would buy nearly all the useful 
land hereabouts ; but you must pay your money if you take your 
choice. . 

This is a hurried note, just because the time of singing of birds 
is come and I am getting my nest finished and haven’t time to write 
more. 

Hotel terms are about £1 45. a week, close to train, post, and 
shops. If you are buying land, come and look at our district and 
see the experimental farm at the same time.—Yours sincerely, 

ANDREW HAMILTON. 
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FINANCE 
AN ABNORMAL MONETARY POSITION 


Tue course of the Money Market this year has been ab- 
normal, and is likely to remain so. The tendency in former 
years has been for the value of money to fall, especially 
during May. This year the rate of discount for three months 
bank bills at the beginning of May was weak at 2} per 
cent. and at the time of writing it is strong at 2} per cent. 
Why this change? There are several reasons—one the 
inherent weakness of the Bank of England, another the 
active trade movement in the country which has meant a 
greater dependence upon bankers’ resources, and thirdly, 
the uncertainty as to the effect upon the market of the 
issue of various new loans, an uncertainty which has had 
all the more influence owing to the weak position of the 
Bank. To illustrate this weakness, we give a table 
setting out some of the principal items of last week’s 
Bank Return, together with the same items in the corre- 
sponding returns of the four previous years :— 


1899 1898 1897 1896 18¢5 
May 24 May 25 May 26 May 27 May 29 
& & & & & 
Note Circulation .. 27,494,000 .. 27,446,000 .. 27,179,0CO «. 25,6¢0,000 .. 25,840,000 
Other Deposits .. 37,059,000 .. 43,052,000 .. 38,783,000 .. 48,791,000 .. 35,533,0C0 
Coin and Bullion .. 29,717,000 -. 37,191,000 .. 36,531,000 «+ 47,225,000 .. 37,500,c00 
Reserve ++ 19,023,000 .. 26,545,000 .. 26,151,000 .. 38,064,000 .. 28,460,000 
Ratio % 38hs 47% 51x 59s 634 


This table shows that the weakness lies chiefly in the 
position of the Bank of England as distinct from the 
market. For instance, the Other Deposits, as represent- 
ing bankers’ balances, though below the usual figure, do 
not contrast so unfavourably as does the Cash position. 
Bullion and reserve stand unduly low for this time of the 
year. Last year the first four Bank returns in May showed 
that more than 5} millions sterling of gold received from 
abroad went to strengthen the reserve, and this inflow 
was not offset by the withdrawal of a single sovereign or 
an ounce of gold. This year the same returns have 
shown the receipt of only £ 370,000 worth of foreign gold, 
offset by a loss of £181,000 taken for abroad, leaving a 
net addition of £189,000. Now whilst the Bank has not 
benefited by the receipt of gold from abroad, it has lost 
heavily for the country. The contrast is striking. During 
the first four weeks of May 1898 the Bank received 
£182,000 in gold from the country, but it lost £451,000 
withdrawn for internal circulation. This year in the first 
four weeks of May not only was there no return of coin 
from internal circulation, but the country took £ 1,150,000. 
The Bank therefore during May has not been replenished 
as is usually the case by large imports of gold, and it has 
lost strength owing to an increased provincial demand. 
Now, if the imports of gold into this country had fallen off, 
the absence of any increase in the Bank’s stock would of 
course be explained. But the imports have been large, for 
we have received about two millions sterling of gold from 
South Africa alone. The question then arises, Why has 
this gold not gone into the Bank of England, for the 
country does not take bar gold? The question becomes 
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all the more interesting when we add that the foreign 
exchanges have been favourable to this country. 

The answer must be, the mistaken policy of the Bank 
of England. In Tue Ovt ook of April 30, 1898, we 
spoke of ‘‘a modernised Bank of England,” and 
summarised certain noteworthy and wise changes of 
policy adopted in the relations of the Bank with the open 
market. Among these changes were an advance in the 
Bank’s buying price of gold, and the making of advances, 
free of interest, on condition that they were repaid in 
gold. These changes were very beneficial, but a few 
months ago the Bank directors concluded that their action 
in bidding for gold in the open market was taken 
advantage of by the bullion brokers to put up the price of 
gold against them. To counteract this alleged abuse the 
directors decided to confine their purchases of gold to one 
firm of bullion brokers. It is this modification of a sound 
policy that seems to have contributed to the present un- 
satisfactory position. 

Previous to last year the directors had for more than 
fifty years never bought gold at a higher price than 
77s. gd. per oz. They were compelled to give this price 
by the terms of their charter ; but they were not obliged 
to give afarthing more. Seeing that the directors are 
not restricted in their selling price, and are free to retain 
or to sell as they please, the offer of slightly more than 
775. gd. per oz. could be made without any loss to the 
Bank. And in deciding to offer rather more the Bank 
frequently obtained valuable parcels. They have this 
year continued their policy of occasionally offering a rather 
better price, and they have made a further concession in 
undertaking to pay the assay charges; but, as we have 
shown, they have not obtained the gold. The explanation 
is that, having confined their favours to one firm, the 
Bank directors have, it is represented, excluded themselves 
from valuable information, and when large amounts of 
gold have come to hand the brokers and refiners have 
refused to sell it to the Bank’s broker, even when they 
could get no better price elsewhere. 

Further, the prospect of one or two large loans, notably 
that for Japan, has awakened the market generally to the 
importance of the situation, and there has been some dis- 
cussion this week as to the wisdom of representations 
being made to the Government, or of a deputation of the 
banking interests to wait upon the Governor. We do not 
think that the situation calls for exceptional steps of such 
a character. The present Governor may feel some re- 
luctance, so quickly after coming into power, to take a step 
which would look like a reversal of his predecessor’s policy; 
but a return to the policy pure and simple which operated 
with advantage last year is well worthy of consideration. 
Any combined action on the part of the bullion brokers to 
put up the price of gold against the Bank would be 
obviated by the Bank directors letting it be understood 
that they are not buyers of gold at anything over the 
legal minimum, but that they are always ready to entertain 
offers of gold at any price the bullion broker, the refiner, 
or the importer, whoever he may be, may care to ask. 


NOTES 


THE American market has once more disappointed the hopes 
of English and Continental speculators who on the fall in prices 
consequent upon the death of Mr. Flower came into the market 
and bought stocks moderately. On Monday and Tuesday 10 
this week business was suspended in New York, and in the interval 
a good deal of stock was bought by Europe. Immediately busi 
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ness was resumed in Wall Street the selling was resumed, and the 
4 bears” found a powerful factor in reports that the yellow fever had 
made its appearance in the Mexican Gulf earlier than usual. As 
an instance of the relapse that took place in prices, we may state 
that on Wednesday morning “bulls” of American railway shares 
bought Louisvilles at 69, and they bought Southern Pref. at 528, 
only to find on Thursday morning that the London equivalents of 
the New York quotations were no better than 66} and 49§ re- 
spectively. We still repeat what we said in our issue of _May 20 
with respect to the American market, viz. that “the position calls 
for caution.” 


Whilst the American Railway market has been a dangerous 
one to operate in, and only moderately active, there has been a 
good deal of business this week in Canadian railway securities. 
Canadian Pacific shares have touched a record price of over 102, 
and they look firm at the advance. Grand Trunk stocks have 
also risen appreciably, notwithstanding the conflicting accounts in 
the statements made by the officials here and by the men in 
Canada with respect to the position of the strike. There appears 
to be a large “ bull” position open in Trunks, and also a large 
“bear” position, and it looks as though the immediate future will 
depend very largely upon traffics during the next few weeks. 


As the end of the half-year approaches, there are indications 
of rather more interest being taken in Home Railway stocks. The 
disposition this week has been to buy Great Northern and Great 
Eastern stocks, both of which have registered unusually big 
advances. Great Eastern stock, which two or three years ago was 
in the neighbourhood of 87, and last year touched 1248, has this 
week been dealt in at 1353. In March last the price of Great 
Northern Deferred was below 60, and this week over 71 has been 
paid for the stock. The purchases have been induced by the 
splendid results shown by the Company, notwithstanding the 
competition of the Great Central. The gross traffic increase of 
the Great Northern Company since the beginning of the year is, 
in fact, not less than £82,715. 


In the Mining markets the collapse in copper shares is the 
feature. The Standard Oil people in America are reported to be 
selling, the Exploration Company are understood to have got rid 
of their holding of Anacondas on the recent rise, and the “ bull” 
campaign for the moment seems to have come to anend. We 
cannot say that we regret it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 
1 the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


1 AM glad to see that your Cape Town correspondent, in this 
week’s OUTLOOK, expresses the opinion that, should the Imperial 
Government be forced to take decisive action against the Trans- 
Vaal, no serious trouble need be feared from the Dutch in Cape 
Colony. 

We who maintain that the time has now come for the Para- 
mount Power in South Africa to insist upon reform in the 
Transvaal, are accused of helping to provoke a great racial war 
between British and Dutch, which would put back South African 
Civilisation half a century, &c. &c. 

The belief in such a catastrophe resulting from our inter- 
ference is both erroneous and mischievous. It is, on the face of 
it, utterly ridiculous to suppose that Cape Dutchmen would 
become rebels in order to keep in power the present Boer Govern- 
ment. In such a contest, even if successful, they could gain 
nothing ; while if unsuccessful they would lose everything. The 
average Dutchman in Cape Colony is the last person in the world 
‘0 embark upon such a quixotic enterprise. 

With the Orange Free State the case is somewhat different. 
he two Republics are very closely knitted together, and an 
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aggressive policy on our part might set the Free State against us. 
But fortunately the Boers of the latter Republic are far more 
enlightened and reasonable than those of the Transvaal, and are 
at last beginning to realise that the relative positions of Boer and 
Outlander cannot be maintained. It is well, too, that the British 
public should see clearly that if the Conference at Bloemfontein 
comes to nothing, one of two things must happen. Either Mr. 
Chamberlain must throw up the sponge and abandon the cause of 
the Outlanders altogether, or he must resort to coercion. If the 
history of South Africa during the last fifty years be any guide, 
the latter course will prove in the end the least harmful. 
A. J. HAILEy 


(Formerly of Krugersdorp, S.A.R.). 
26 Bruce Road, Willesden, N.W. : May 30, 


THE POET AND THE PUBLIC 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvtLoox 


Your correspondent “ Philopoietes” has discovered that the 
praising of a book of verses and the selling of it are entirely 
different matters. He will, no doubt, rejoice to know that books 
of verse cannot claim singularity in this respect. I have just read, 
for the second time, a really clever romance, published by a lead- 
ing house. The book has been praised by all manner of journals, 
“great,” “venerable,” and “provincial.” “The kings of modern 
letters,” “the undergraduate,” and the “débutante” have alike 
had a commendatory word for it. There is not a line in it that 
could offend, or that would bring a blush to the most susceptible 
cheek. Dr. Robertson Nicoll might read it in the bosom of his 
family with profit and advantage. And Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Sons have it on some of their bookstalls. In fine, it is at once a 
pleasant and a proper production. Yet I learn, on the best of 
authority, that it is not selling. The author’s profits up to date 
(and the book has been out three months) would, possibly, buy 
him a new pair of boots. The publisher is rapidly making a dead 
loss. 

Another prose book—nearly as good—of which I myself happen 
to be the author, is in similar, or worse, case ; and apparently 
there are to be no royalties. 

Like “ Philopoietes,” therefore, I feel that those others “ who 
are to come” ought to know their “doom.” Will they be warned 
in time? | 


WAGNERIAN COMPLAININGS 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Hearty thanks for your article “ Hopes Deferred” in this week’s 
issue of THE OUTLOOK. I ama victim of the “Special Wagner 
Performances” at Covent Garden, and although it is bad enough 
for those who have had to pay 3os. for a single performance, it is 
infinitely worse for those of us who have subscribed for the whole 
series, and were emphatically told that the tickets for these perform- 
ances would be sold ony in sets. The Grand Opera syndicate 
and Mr. Schulz Curtius have no doubt done very well for them- 
selves this year, but I for one will next year put into practice what 
I heard one lady at the close of a recent performance remark: 
“Well, I am glad I did not subscribe for a box this year.” 

DISGUSTED WAGNERIAN, 


GENERAL HECTOR MACDONALD AND 
ANOTHER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


That is a good story Mr. Horace Wyndham prints in your corre- 
spondence columns about Major-General Hector MacDonald not 
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being “very good at music”; but the yarn was more accurate 
when spun by myself in the Sforting Times some twenty years 
ago, and later in my book, “A Mingled Yarn.” 

It was Ensign Chard, of the 7th Royal Fusiliers (elder brother 
of “ Rorke’s Drift” Chard), who was asked by Sir Hugh Rose, 
then Commander-in-Chief in India, at his inspection, to whistle the 
“ Cease Firing” call. 

“Very sorry, sir,” replied Chard, “but I can’t whistle myself. 
If you'll whistle it, I'll tell you if you’re right.” 

Chard was a diminutive warrior, with plenty of self-confidence ; 
and there be other stories of him. Hector MacDonald was not a 
soldier at the time of the above incident—1863. 

NATHANIEL GUBBINS. 


[Mr. Horace Wyndham was careful to expiain that the story 
was a canteen story. We congratulate Mr. Nathaniel Gubbins 
upon its parentage. The time may yet come when it will be the 
thing to demand a certificate of novelty from after-dinner story- 
spinners.—ED. | 


SCHOOL PLAYS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


There is one point which I think the writer of ‘“ School Plays” 
in your last number has overlooked, but which is one which will 
readily occur to the mind of any schoolmaster. With all the un- 
doubted advantages of acting for boys there is this one great dis- 
advantage : in the present state of the average boy’s mind it is 
not a wholesome thing for him to be dressed and “made up” as a 
girl—wholesome neither for himself nor for his companions. On 
the other hand it does the average girl no harm at all to be 
dressed asa boy. There is matter for reflection in this fact, but a 
fact it is. E. R. 


IN PASSING 


THE Rev. Edmond Warre has now been Head Master of Eton 
for fifteen years, during which he has successfully brought the 
College into line with modern ideas. How long he may still guide 
the helm is uncertain, but it will be news of interest to old 
Etonians all the world over that the Governing Body have been 
considering who shall be his successor. Dr. Warre is a man of 
great character, a righteous man and thoroughly human, though 
he has been a schoolmaster for forty years. It will need a remark- 
able successor to carry on the splendid work of the finest “ Head” 
of our generation. 


The death of Rosa Bonheur not only deprived the artistic 
world of its foremost female painter, but removed a very kind- 
hearted woman. Her last public act was to refuse an honour in 
order that it might be conferred on a junior. A prominent English 
artist met her a short time since and she told him that a peasant 
child, whom she had induced to become her model, asked, “ Why 
do you paint cows when there are so many cows in the world ? ” 
She asked the same child whether she would like a bunch of 
violets or a sketch of the violets. “Oh, the violets,” replied the 
girl; “your sketches have no scent.” “A true criticism,” added 
Rosa Bonheur. 


Lord Esher after his retirement dined out constantly, and was 
prolific in anecdotes. But he had the unusual charm in a veteran 
that all his stories were contemporaneous. When he was eighty, 
he lived in the present like a man of thirty. His keen interest in 
Indian affairs was due to the fact that a brother, Wilfred Brett, had 
been in the 2nd Bombay Cavalry. Both Lord Esher and his 
grandson Dudley Ward rowed in the ’Varsity eight, more than 
half a century apart. 


After Abel’s vast score, his place in some of the future test 
matches is certain. The tussle between Yorkshire and Middlesex 
produced some grand cricket. Warner, who seems improved by 
his American and South African tours, was invaluable, whilst 
A. E. Trott hit |magnificently. At this moment he is one of the 
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finest all-round cricketers in the world. He fields his own bowling 
with agility, and the catch which dismissed Wrathall would have 
done credit to Boyle himself. 


The Franciscan monks at Braintree have, by permission of 
Cardinal Vaughan, bought bicycles. As these devout brethren 
wear full monastical attire, it is interesting to watch how they wil] 
manage their ample robes. Probably some kind friend will take a 
snapshot and send it to an illustrated paper. 


Here is a delicious illustration of the naked simplicity of savage 
ideas of right and title, such as might obtain in the Seonee wolf- 
pack. Some years ago a dispute between two Maoris over the 
title to a piece of land was brought before one of the magistrates 
in a newly opened district in New Zealand. The plaintiff, a hand- 
some young native, little more than a boy, alleged that the land 
had belonged to his family for generations, but had been wrong- 
fully seized by the defendant some years before. Turning to the 
defendant, a grim old war-chief of renowned prowess, the judge 
asked him for his statement of title. The warrior rose, pointed 
a disdainful finger at the boy, and exclaimed, “ Fifteen years 
ago I ate his father. The land is mine.” And there the defence 
rested. 


We have all heard of the dog who was so lazy that he leaned 
up against the wall to bark ; he has a rival, if not a superior, in 
the labour-saving art in a duck now in the Zoological Gardens. 
This luxurious creature will waddle placidly up to the pan of food 
in the middle of the pen, plunge her bill into it up to her eyes, and 
then calmly lie down on the ground beside it and guzzle till she 
can hardly get up again. But the climax of ease and indolence in 
feeding is reached in the “ Joey,” or young kangaroo, whose mouth 
literally grows fast to the nipple of the milk-gland in his mother’s 
pouch, and has this milk-supply squirted down his little throat by 
the contraction of a compressor muscle of the gland. Hence, his 
epiglottis extends right up behind his palate to the back of his 
nose, so as to protect his larynx and windpipe and keep the milk 
from going down “ the wrong way” and choking him. 


The Samoans, who took very kindly to cricket, have, it seems, 
been forbidden by the Government to play at all. They used to 
play 200 a side, and a match lasted for weeks and even months, 
during which time no work of any sort was done ! 


In his capacity as G.O.C. at Aldershot, Sir Redvers Buller, V.C, 
is busy getting the garrison quartered in his command into a 
thoroughly serviceable condition. He has thus promulgated an 
order directing that the men’s boots be kept in a more pliable 
state, and it is laid down that they are to be softened with dubbing 
instead of being stiffened with blacking. Traditions of the old 
“spit and polish” school, however, die hard, and the men com- 
plain that if they venture to appear on parade without their boots 
glistening with the brilliancy only imparted by a lavish application 
of Messrs. Day & Martin’s speciality, they find things made un- 
pleasant for them. The fact is, dubbing is a friend to good 
marching, but an enemy to the polished leather so ardently beloved 
of adjutants and sergeant-majors. “Ease before elegance,” how- 
ever, is the better policy. 


Admiral Fairfax no doubt counts himself one of fortune’s 
favourites, and not without good reason. He has held most of 
the appointments best worth having, and now, at the age of fifty- 
eight, he is about to hoist his square white flag with its red St. 
George’s Cross at Mount Wise, Devonport, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the port, with salary and allowances amounting ‘0 
£3,420. He has been almost everything in the Navy that any 
ambitious man can desire to be, from a Lord of the Admiralty to 
“ pukka” midshipman. He made his name nearly forty years ag° 
by successful slave-chasing, and added to it in the Egyptian wal, 
and when he was specially selected to act as captain during the 
time that the two young princes were on board the Britannia at 
Dartmouth. 
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The Kitchen Committee of the House of Commons are once 
again to be congratulated. They have devised machinery whereby 
members of the House are now being supplied with an 8 oz. 
chop or steak, with bread, for ninepence. Ninepence is a 
nimble sum, and threepence thriftier than the shilling which 
the Commons had hitherto been wont to pay when chops or steaks 
were required. A shilling dinner, “consisting of several excellent 
courses,” may likewise be had. The beef @ /a mode shops had 
better look to their tariffs. Meanwhile, the price of spirituous 
refreshments at the Strangers’ Bar continues to be sixpence, 
without soda. 


There is a curious appropriateness in the engagement of Mr. 
Plunket Greene to a daughter of Sir Hubert Parry, for the young 
baritone has achieved his chief success in delivering the lamenta- 
tions of Job from the oratorio of his future father-in-law. Mr. 
Plunket Greene is one of four brothers, all over six feet in height. 
One, who is in the Service, is a very talented singer. Their 
grandfather, Lord Plunket, married a daughter of the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, Burke, who was as famous for his eccentricity 
as his wit. On one occasion this Lord Chief Justice Burke was 
proceeding to Dublin with his wife in his own carriage and four. 
Being much irritated at the amount of baggage she had brought, 
he proceeded to fling all the packages out of the window as they 
drove along. It was only when he reached Dublin that he found 
he had thrown his wig away and could not go into Court until he 
had procured another. 


Sir Hubert Parry first attracted attention as a musician whilst 
still at Eton College. And at that time he was a great favourite 
with Mrs, Oliphant. Unlike the majority of musicians, he is a 
classical scholar, and perhaps the greatest gratification of his pro- 
fessional career was the early success he achieved with the inci- 
dental music to the “ Birds” and “ Frogs” of Aristophanes. He 
remarked that until one trained undergraduate amateur actors, it 
was hard to realise how little feeling for time existed in the brains 
of those healthy athletics. The flapping of the wings could only, 
after long rehearsal, be brought to coincide with the accents of the 
music, and yet it may be observed that men trained to pull a 
tegular stroke might have done differently. 


Although you might not suspect it from his general demeanour, 
which inclines to the severe, M. Lamoureux has a pretty wit. 
Ata recent London musical festival rehearsal a certain eminent 
English—or at any rate British—tenor was rehearsing a certain 
famous operatic excerpt. He came to a certain famous high note, 
and M. Lamoureux was moved jocosely to call out (in his native 
tongue), “ Now for the boat train!” Where- 
upon that said eminent British tenor, not quite 
apprehending the purport of the remark, 
but confident of its complimentary character, 
and quite determined not to be outdone in 
international politeness, gravely responded with 
an impressive bow ! 





THE CRY OF THE AGE 


What shall I do to be just ? 
What shall I do for the gain 

Of the world—for its sadness ? 

Teach me, O Seers that I trust ! 
Chart me the difficult main 

Leading out of my sorrow and madness, 
Preach me the purging of pain. 


Shall I wrench from my finger the ring 
To cast to the tramp at my door? 
Shall I tear off each luminous thing 
To drop in the palm of the poor ? 
What shall I do to be just? 
Teach me, O Ye in the light, 
Whom the poor and the rich alike trust : 
My heart is aflame to be right. 
Hamlin Garland, in the New York ‘ Outlook.” 
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Probably no County Court judge has an experience to equal 
that of Judge Bacon at the Whitechapel County Court. To spend 
a morning there is a liberal education in Jewish lying and judicial 
smartness. “ Why haven't you paid this debt?” says the Judge, 
when hearing a judgment summons against an unmistakable 
Hebrew. ‘ Can’t, yer Honour—no work last week—Feast Days.” 
The Judge quickly turns to a list of Feast Days on his desk. “A 
lie ; that was the week before—committed for ten days.” 


“Take that hat off!” you often hear Judge Bacon saying per- 
emptorily to a heavily-weighted lady as she steps into the witness- 
box. How can I tell whether you are speaking the truth or not 
underneath that thing?” And, protest as the East End beauty may, 
off the hat has to come, for the Judge makes it a point of getting 
into line with the eye of the witness, even if it means lifting not 
only the veil but the fringe. The other day the fastidiousness of the 
Judge in the matter of hats {caused no small commotion in Court. 
“Make that man at the back take off his hat,” he called out 
angrily. The usher bustled away to the rear of the Court, but 
returning said, “ Please your {Honour, it’s a she!” The lady 
sported a very chic East ‘End Alpine hat. “ Very well, put her 
out. That hat disturbs the Court,” and out the lady had to go. 


There is a most apposite article in the new Fortnightly on 
“The Transvaal Crisis: a Voice from the Rand,” written clearly 
from inside knowledge. There is, for example, this pretty little 
sketch of Mr. Hofmeyr—the kingmaker of South Africa :— 


“T do not in the least believe in any possibility of war. If 
Mr. Chamberlain takes a strong line we must be prepared 
for bluff. The old warning will be trotted out that the Cape 
Dutch must inevitably take up arms on behalf of the Trans- 
vaal. It is high time that this bubble should be pricked. 
Mr. Hofmeyr blew it into shape in 1881. A most admirable, 
a most artful politician is Mr. Hofmeyer! A terror to cer- 
tain British officials in their day, and most of all, one fears, in 
his day to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1831, Mr. Hofmeyr 
prevented the English troops being taken through Cape 
Colony. How? Bya device artistically simple! He went 
to the High Commissioner and informed His Excellency that 
the Cape Dutch were ripe for revolution ; that already they 
were arming; that they were practising at rifle-butts; that 
the men of the Western Province were already practising that 
very afternoon. Mr. Hofmeyr, as usual, spoke the literal 
truth. The men of the Western Province were practising at 
rifle ranges as he said ; that isto say, twelve of them, brought 
to Cape Town for the purpose by Mr. Hofmeyr, were shoot- 
ing for small money prizes which Mr. Hofmeyr had given.” 


MARCHAND’S RETURN 
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MINISTER OF WAR (éssuing instructions to the Press): And, above all, I will not have 
him spoken of as Le Petit Caporal. 


[Le Figaro. 
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NICIAS MORITURUS 


An’ Bill can have my sea-boots, Nigger Jim can have my 
knife, 
You can divvy up the dungarees an’ bed ; 
An’ the ship can have my blessin’, an’ the Lord can have 
my life ; 
An’ ‘ Sails” an’ fish my body when I’m dead. 


An’ dreaming down below there in the tangled greens and 
blues 
Where the sunlight shudders golden round about, 
I shall hear the ships complainin’ and the cursin’ of the 
crews, 
An’ be sorry when the watch is tumbled out. 


I shall hear ’em hilly-hollyin’ the weather crojick brace ; 
Hear the sheet-blocks jiggin’ hornpipes all achafe ; 
Hear the tops’l halyard chanty—feel the salt spray sting 
my face— 
I’ll be seaward though my body’s anchored safe. 


I shall hear the south wind callin’ soft an’ low across the 
deep, 
An’ the slattin’ of the storm-sail on the stay ; 
Hear the ripplin’ o’ the catspaw at the makin’ o’ the neap, 
An’ the swirl and splash o’ porpoises at play. 


An’ Bill can have my sea-boots, Nigger Jim can have my 
knife, 
You can divvy up the dungarees an’ bed, 
An’ the ship can have my blessin’, an’ the Lord can have 
my life, 
For it’s time to go aloft when Jack is dead. 
Joun E. MASEFIELD. 


FEMININE GOLF 


WHILE golf stayed at home in its own country of origin it 
remained a quiet and orderly affair, pursued for the most 
part by ‘‘douce” middle-aged and elderly gentlemen, 
and by caddies when not occupied in carrying their em- 
ployers’ clubs. Some artisans also followed it in the long 
evenings, their sole implements a driver and a cleek. The 
driver usually was full of screw-nails and other amateur 
patchings, and the cleek was pitted all over, as by small- 
pox, with the marks of many a lusty shot played out of 
bad lies. The game was as unromantic as bowls, and the 
best hole in the round, by general consent, was that 
particular one called variously the nineteenth, the end- 
most, or the ‘‘neist after the last.” These names were 
merely Scots ‘‘ wut” for the cosy club, parlour, or bar 
to which the players, according to their worldly station, 
resorted to play their matches over again, to mock the 
missed ‘‘ putt,” banter the topped drive, and tease the 
man who had “‘ played sax shots in Hell and never came 
oot.” Marvellous it is, when one looks back on all that, 
to think what golf has become! Who would have thought 
that for so many centuries there lay embedded in the Old 
Red Sandstone of the Scots imagination a game with the 
possibilities which golf has been shown to possess ? 

Just think of it: think of this Golf lingering on those 
wind-swept sandy reaches by the northern seas, like a maid 
of wondrous beauty unappreciated in her old accustomed 
home, till the heaven-sent man came by, saw her, essayed 
her, took her with him, and spread her fame about the 
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universal world. Who can resist being rhapsodical; or 
wondering who was that first Southron man who was 
persuaded to handle a golf-club, tried a drive, tasted its 
delights, and saw in them a power which would enchant 
the whole English-speaking races? Think where it has 
spread; or, rather, name, if you can, a place where it 
does not prevail. They play it in India even, as witness 
the description of a course there, given us at a late period 
of the evening by a gentleman who had lived in that 
mystic land. Space will not permit us to repeat it in 
detail ; but we may mention the hole where the tee-shot 
has to be played over a stretch of jungle inhabited by a 
man-eating tiger and his family. By a local rule any 
player who goes in after a topped drive is allowed five 
minutes to return; if then he does not reappear he— 
well, he loses the hole. The putting-green is by the edge 
of a swamp, guarded by alligators. Cobras are a hazard, 
and on the putting-green must not be moved; you have to 
** loft” over, or play round them. Nearly every village, 
our friend said in closing, has its own lynx. 

But really this is not what we set out to write about. 
It is merely the natural train of thought suggested bya 
book that has come before us,* by which it is made clear 
that the development of golf has ended in the discovery 
that it is bi-sexual. It has two genders, which are quite 
distinct, like men-cats and lady-cats. Naturally men play 
man-golf and women lady-golf. A man and a woman 
playing against each other are termed a mixed couple. 
Except in the case of a husband and wife, there is usually 
no honest attempt on the part of the man to win. Man 
and woman against man and woman is called a mixed 
foursome, and leads to keen rivalry. Heaven only knows 
what happens when there are three women and one man. 

The book in question is written by women and dedi- 
cated to women. It is evidently not intended for male 
eyes at all. But it is too fascinating for us to pretend we 
have not read it. The motto of the male game is 
adopted, Vz e¢ arte, which may be rendered By Whacks 
and Wile. The Whacks are admittedly weaker than the 
men’s. We are told that ladies should not hanker to play 
over men’s links, because ‘‘ however good they may be- 
come”—think of ladies having to become good—‘ they 
will always be far behind a scratch man.” In another 
section, where short accounts of prominent lady players 
are given, mention is often made of brilliant long drives, 
but in estimating these you must not think of the “‘ scratch 
man.” As for the Wile, just consider this: ‘‘ With the 
present rule one hears of a player being asked to hole out 
a nine-inch putt when she has two for the hole; as, if she 
hit her ball twice, she would lose the hole.” That really 
surpasses the ancient tale of the caddy (male) who, when 
his employer, about to play the ten more, proposed to 
give up the hole, said: ‘‘ What! Gie up the hole? That 
man micht fa’ doon deid afore ye get there.” Or agaid 
ponder this: ‘‘The question of a moved ball was, some 
time ago, the theme of many a letter to the press, and 
was discussed at length in the clubs. Since then, when 
our opponent goes up to address her ball, we glare at !t 
all the time to see if the motion of the air caused by her 
‘waggle’ should cause it to move.” If anyone doubts 
that there is a feminine golf after that glare, he is hard to 
persuade. No wonder that a claim is made in the book 
that the aid of a Ladies’ Committee should be called 0 
to ensure the rules being clearly defined and expressed. 


* “Our Lady of the Green: a Book of Ladies’ Golf.” London - 
Lawrence & Bullen, 
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Another contributor further on thinks that the ideal links 
of golf is to be found ‘in the midst of the great ocean of 
Sisterly Love.” The italics are not ours; we have more 
respect for italics. But if ladies’ golf encourages Sisterly 
Love, why do the ladies not stop glaring at each other’s 
ball lest it move and cost the loved one a stroke ? 

There is one very startling question propounded under 
the heading of ‘*‘ Ways—Manners—Dress ” :—‘‘ Why 
bicycling skirts for golf? the reader may be moved to 
ask. Why, indeed!” No male reader would go further. 
But quite involuntarily we caught a glimpse of the dictum 
that the coiffure at the end of a round should be as secure 
and neat as at the beginning. Well, we will undertake 
to put a ball in a lie that will shake loose the firmest 
coiffure ever put together, or cause the hole to be 
given up. No lady, we imagine, would give up her back- 
hair for a hole at golf. 

The whole business of feminine golf is startling ; too 
much so for us who know something of golf and nothing 
of women. It will give us matter for much reflection, but 
we really should like to know what ladies say—scratch- 
ladies—when they foozle? Or are they perhaps not 
subject to fooslertis ? W. L. Watson. 


A HILL SHIKARI 


SAHARMAN was a fraud. I had my suspicions when Bhero 
Singh brought him to the Tonglu d4k bungalow in the 
morning with his two nondescript dogs and his antiquated 
smooth-bore gun. His dreamy, venerable face spelt dis- 
appointment. In the jungle his exaggerated air of 
caution and his mysterious gestures as he crept through 
the tangled undergrowth reminded me of a stage villain 
in a burlesque. I felt instinctively that the old man was 
avery penetrable fraud. Even as I lay stretched in front 
of the blazing fire of rhododendron logs with a steaming 
glass of toddy at my elbow, watching the firelight play on 
my clouded meerschaum bowl and the vapour curling up 
from the drenched putties in the hearth, I knew that 
Saharman was a fraud, though I could forgive the old 
man, as I reviewed his day’s acting ; for I knew that he 
deceived himself. He was part of his own audience. 

I had scrambled miles that day with my friend Bhero 
Singh, his Shikari Saharman and his two nondescript 
dogs, up and down the precipitous hillsides, sometimes 
on all-fours through the dense forests of rhododendron 
and bamboo. We were in search of Baloo, the big black 
Himalayan bear. Bhero Singh had seen three in the last 
week, and one had jumped down from a tree in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood and attacked a Lepcha bamboo- 
cutter, striking him a side blow in the face; the Lepcha 
beat him off with his kukri. The next day fifteen of his 
fellows, all armed with these weapons, pursued in the 
animal’s tracks, but Baloo gave them the slip. When 
Bhero Singh has a Sahib with him, armed with a hard- 
hitting twelve-bore gun and some soft lead bullets, Baloo 
is not at home. That day we saw no traces of him, 
though Saharman pointed out to me the footprints of wild 
boar, deer, and serow. Bhero’s Shikari is a very wise 
man ; he can tell exactly by the spoor when each animal 
passed, how fast it was going and in what direction. 

He stopped once and crouched knowingly over a 
scarcely perceptible depression in the dead leaves at his 
feet. ‘‘ Look, Sahib,” he said, ‘‘very large jungly sur 
gone by these thirteen days. What a leap from the tree 
yonder to the Sahib’s feet! Something had frightened 
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him and he was going very fast.” Then examining the 
ground on each side, ‘‘ There were ten or twelve of them, 
but they have gone down to the valley a fortnight ago, 
and are grubbing up old Lumba’s potatoes by this time.” 
Such a close acquaintance with the denizens of the forest 
was most impressive, as no doubt it was meant to be; 
but omniscience is wearying when it is not attended by 
results, and I was thirsting for evidence of a more recent 
visit. Here was the print of a serow three days old, 
and here a deer had gone by only last night : even I could 
recognise the print of his cloven hoof, distinctly outlined 
in the soft, oozy mud. The old Shikari halted a moment, 
and putting three fingers between his lips gave vent toa 
weird jungle cry, which seemed strangely familiar to me, 
though I could not remember for the life of me where I 
had heard it before. Bhero told me that he was calling 
the animals, but he could not say what beast the notes 
were supposed to represent. 

A Himalayan forest in the rainy season presents 
an appearance of unspeakable gloom and desolation. 
Branched tree trunks stretch out their arms in despair. 
Enormous ropes of rotting vegetation hang from their 
branches, draped with sombre mosses and lichens, and 
large yellow, fleshy orchids. It was a hopeless place; 
one would have thought the sun had never shone there. 
As I leaned with my back against a rhododendron tree, 
waiting, my gun ready cocked, I could not help feeling a 
little ashamed, questioning myself whether it would be 
quite sportsmanlike to take advantage of the old man’s 
magic. It seemed too much like holding out food toa 
tame animal that had to be done away with. My scruples 
were soon set at rest, for Saharman did not await the 
effect of his charms, and we were plunging through the 
dense forest, crashing over the dead bamboos, which 
gave a report like a small cannon whenever we set foot 
on them. Bhero made more noise than myself and the 
Shikari put together. Any animal within a mile of us must 
have fled in terror at our approach. I looked in vain for 
more open country. Far beneath us the clouds were 
gathered into a limitless, billowy ocean, whose surface 
was only broken here and there by the great hog-backed 
ridges which rose island-like from the sea. In the fore- 
ground gaunt trunks, bare of leaf and flower, brought to 
mind an illustration of Dante’s Inferno, where weird 
and fantastic shapes fling themselves in an agony, writh- 
ing, contorted, like aliens thrust there for some penance, 
doomed, desolate. Rounding the summit of the ridge, 
the illimitable Nepaul ranges, with Everest in the centre, 
a hundred miles distant, burst into view. Eastward lay 
the mountains of Sikkhim and Tibet. It was magnificent, 
but it was not sport. I had lost faith in Saharman. Bhero 
told me afterwards that his Shikari had never shot any- 
thing in this way, but had won his laurels by sitting up 
on moonlight nights in trees overlooking his neighbours’ 
bhutta fields, and shooting the bears that came down from 
the hills to feed. 

Not many months afterwards I forgave Saharman for 
this day’s work. On the next occasion of our meeting he 
was promoted to head Shikari on a plantation a score of 
miles from the scene of our first introduction ; here he 
was the proud master of a very workmanlike pack of dogs. 
My host and I were shooting in a precipitous belt of 
forest, which harboured that shyest and most inaccessible 
of creatures, the serow, or JVemorhedus bubalina, a 
species of Himalayan antelope. Saharman had tracked a 
fine buck the night before, and he was to put his dogs on 
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the scent and drive the beast across a rocky watercourse, 
where we were lying in wait. We had barely time to 
knock the ashes out of our first pipe when the dogs gave 
tongue, but Saharman’s calculations were at fault. A 
breathless coolie reached us with the news that the ante- 
lope had broken downhill by another ravine. Then there 
followed a breakneck chase to intercept it, a falling and 
crashing through dense tearing jungle, gun in hand, 
clutching at sAl trunks, bursting through bamboo thickets, 
and hanging by tremulous boulders over rocky nullahs, 
until we came to a place where two streams met, and saw 
our quarry at bay, the dogs pressing hard ; there was just 
time for a quick, easy shot, and the poor beast lurched, 
dropped on his knees, and, rolling over the precipice, fell 
into the stream 80 feet beneath. 

He lay there, his poor glazed eyes fixed without 
reproach or terror in an expressionless stare, as the yelping 
dogs tore at his wound. His long ass’s ears, goat’s 
horns, and little nimble feet that supported the great un- 
wieldy carcase, made him look like some silly creature 
which might have followed in Pan’s train when he 
frightened the Greek maidens in the glades of Arcady. 
For a short remorseful moment I wished that I had—no, 
not missed, but that I had never seen a gun or a serow or 
Saharman. Then followed the sportsman’s silly truculent 
triumph—a mood as unaccountable as his desire to slay ; 
and I forgave Saharman those hours of weary play-acting 
on Tonglu. EpmuND CANDLER. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 
LADY SALOP’S DARING 


THE young man smiled sadly on the world at large. His wasa 
meditative mood, and though the rooms of Campden House were 
never so full as on this particular evening in mid-June, there was 
something of the abstraction of those that dwell in the wilderness 
in his demeanour ; a strange aloofness that the brilliance of his 
surroundings but served to accentuate. The hostess marked this 
solitary figure with deep concern. Detaching herself from a 
circle of wits, she hastily crossed the yellow drawing-room, and 
modulating her exquisite voice to the softest and most penetrating 
of its many keys, she gravely wished her guest good-evening and 
inquired his name. 

“The request,” she added, “may seem strange, but familiar 
as you doubtless are with the paradoxical exclusiveness of a great 
house, the apparent incivility must but appeal to your sense of the 
ludicrous !” 

To this the young man responded with a gracious smile, 
*“*My name is Falconer,” he said; and bowing, “you are per- 
fectly correct when you imply that my presence here bespeaks 
social advantages of an uncommon order. My uncle, in whose 
train I find myself, is one of your ladyship’s old:st and most 
esteemed intimates—I think I may be permitted the term when I 
refer to His Grace the Duke of Bagnigge.” 

At this the Countess gave the young man her hand for the 
second time, and seating herself beside him, inquired into the 
reason of his thoughtful air, and begged that he would inform her 
as to the exact nature of his meditations. 

But to this the young man modestly demurred. “ You have 
other duties to perform,” he reluctantly insisted ; “ and, besides, it 
were presumptuous did so humble and insignificant an individual 
as myself distract from this company, if only for a moment, the 
attention of its chiefest ornament.” 

But the Countess of Salop being one of those great ladies who 
are, above all things, mistress in their own house, would take no 
refusal. Turning her back upon the circle of wits who were im- 
patiently awaiting her return, she reiterated her demand, and, 


holding the young man with her lovely eyes, extracted from him 
the following history. 
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The Story of the Young Man and the American 
Heiress 


“T am,” began the young man, “as you already know, one of 
the numerous nephews of His Grace the Duke of Bagnigge. My 
father, the late Lord Thomas, was for many years a familiar of 
your estimable husband, besides being one of your ladyship’s most 
ardent admirers. His last words, and in their repetition I fear I 
am committing a breach of confidence, were ‘ My love to Fanny.’ 
This behest, although hitherto disregarded by the family, was 
generally understood by those present at the bedside to contain a 
somewhat compromising reference to yourself. You will pardon 
the twofold indiscretion which I am now in the act of committing 
when I add that this neglect of the last wish of a dying man, and 
that man a father, has for years lain heavy on my mind. But it is 
not this unnatural omission wholly that to-night caused me to 
withdraw to the remote settee that you do me the honour of 
sharing. Other and more immediate troubles oppress me, and 
although by nature rarely inclined to despondency, I must admit 
that to-night such was my sense of this world’s tyrannies that it 
needed an extreme measure, such as your kindly and providential 
advent, to rouse me from the gloom into which I was sunk. This 
statement, distastefully melodramatic as it must appear to you, is 
not altogether unprovoked. When I explain to your ladyship that 
the sole object of my uncle in commanding my presence at this 
doubtless interesting gathering was to place me in the arms of an 
American lady whose parents have enthusiastically connived at 
what they are pleased to call ‘a match,’ your ladyship will find 
some excuse for the dejection of a few minutes since. This 
American lady, who, I have most emphatically and repeatedly been 
given to understand, is an heiress of vast wealth and prospects, 
will, so it is arranged, appear at this function during the small 
hours of the morning, till which time I am to hold myself at my 
uncle’s disposal. His Grace will then present me, not as a possible 
suitor or in any moderate capacity, but as a gentleman hereafter 
to be referred to as the heiress’ fufur. Our engagement will 
occupy but a lunar month, and four weeks from to-day I am to 
espouse the lady of my uncle’s choice at a church situate in the 
vicinity of Hanover Square. In a moment of weakness and 
yielding at last to the importunities of my relatives and the parents 
of my bride, I consented to this arrangement, and now viewing my 
impending ordeal on the threshold of the irrevocable, it appears to 
me that my astute uncle must have deliberately selected this 
crowded assembly for his purpose, knowing that here I should find 
no opportunity for escape. In vain I have protested that riches 
leave me cold, that I am well content to thrive in the obscurity 
from which a family council has forced me to emerge, but to all 
such expostulation my relatives and those of my bride have paid 
no heed.” 

The young man paused for a while at this juncture and as 
though loth to presume further on his companion’s good-nature. 

“ No, I have not heard enough,” insisted her ladyship, “ and if 
you care to continue, you may yet, even in this eleventh hour, dis- 
cover in me an ally.” 

Thereupon the young man resumed. “ My life hitherto,” said 
he “ has been one strangely free from disorder. I am poor. As 
the younger son of a younger son, my inheritance amounted but to 
one hundred and sixty pounds a year, payable in quarterly instal- 
ments, which every season I receive at the hands of the family 
solicitor. On this modest income I am able to maintain a single 
apartment situate in a decent house in Park Street. Below me 
is an Italian warehouse, yet so far below that the odours of the 
establishment fail to reach my apartment, save in those summer 
months when I am invariably absent from town. I am member 
of a decent club where a well-cooked lunch is daily served to the 
members at a moderate charge; my mornings are spent over the 
newspaper, my afternoons in the Park, and of an evening I am 
engaged to a fashionable caterer as fourteenth guest. My fee for 


dining out is half a guinea within the four-mile radius, and, for my 
part, I am pledged to partake but moderately of all alcoholic 
beverages when so dining. Popular superstition has thus furnished 
me with an easy and even lucrative manner of securing the most 
enjoyable meal of the day. There is some risk, one might imagine, 
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of my bringing the house whose name I bear into disrepute, but 
against this I have taken adequate measures. To the caterer I 
am and always will be Mr. Brown, and as for my hosts, I have 
stipulated that they belong entirely to the commercial class, a 
class in which, as you are well aware, the Falconers have no 
acquaintance. As Mr. Brown I dine nightly—mainly in the more 
expensive suburbs—as fourteenth guest ; I have a small but delicate 
tenor that is well received in the drawing-rooms I frequent, and on 
off nights the caterer furnishes me with theatre-tickets in order 
that my small-talk may reach the high level guaranteed by 
the establishment. You see, therefore, that my life, although 
unobtrusive, has not been altogether unsuccessful or impoverished. 
And, when I further inform you that my expenses are additionally 
reduced through the generosity of a tailor, you must agree with 
me that the relinquishment of the pleasant lines I have just lightly 
detailed will entail sacrifices that even so arbitrary a peer as His 
Grace, the Duke of Bagnigge, were he aware of their extent, must 
view with some emotion. 

“ My relations with my tailor,’ continued the young man, 
“simple though they may appear to the ordinary worldling, are 
peculiarly gratifying ; nor do they lack in that vital element of 
romance which, to a man of temperament, must always accompany 
the closer and more impressive functions of existence. It is my 
daily habit to rise at the hour of seven, and, taking advantage of 
my proximity to the Park, plunge for awhile in the cooling waters 
of the Serpentine. It was upon one of these occasions that I 
chanced to rescue from an untimely death a gentleman who like 
myself was a regular Aaditué of this popular bathing-resort. He 
was many fathoms out of his depth at the moment, and was about 
to sink for the third and last time when I was fortunate enough to 
perceive his plight. We reached the shore in silence, and when 
he was sufficiently recovered to thank me for what he termed my 
‘heroic deed, we proceeded to dress and left the Park together. 
This gentleman, as I learnt at the elaborate breakfast which 
terminated the morning, was none other than the great Toole, the 
world-famous tailor. He, too, during the hot weather was inclined 
to discard professional etiquette and join the bathers in the 
Serpentine. Ever since that morning we have been warm friends, 
and, what is more to the point, Mr. Toole pressed me there and 
then to patronise his establishment. To this day he has sent me 
no account, from which I infer that out of gratitude for an act 
already more than sufficiently rewarded by the Royal Humane 
Society, I am at liberty to clothe myself at his expense until 
further notice.” 


The young man was about to continue when his hostess, 
hurriedly rising, announced that the Duke of Bagnigge anda young 
lady of doubtful charms were at that moment visible at the far end 
of the room. Falconer turned pale and sank back on the settee. 

“ Follow me,” said the Countess. The young man obeyed, and 
rapidly they gained the great staircase. Then ensued a hurried 
flight through the lower regions of the house. The servants they 
passed stared at them in wondering silence, but the lady continued 
her progress without explanation. 

At last the Countess paused before a disused wine-cellar. 
“ Here,” she said breathless, “ you can hide till they are gone.” 

Falconer gratefully stepped into the damp cellar. ‘My pre- 
server !” he whispered as the key turned in the door. 

Then the Countess flew upstairs again. ‘Send the man to 
me,” she said to Lord Salop’s secretary. Mr. Comyns obeyed. 

“ He is safe—safe below,” said the Countess, still out of breath, 
when the frightened keeper came to her. “Here is the key. But 
you needn’t call for him yet—not till the morning,” she added, 
laughing heartily over the lemon-ice that Comyns had placed in 
her hand. “ He’s safe—quite safe.” 

And soon the whisper went round the seven drawing-rooms of 
Campden House, how Lady Salop had been told that there was 
an escaped lunatic on the premises ; how she had found him 
smiling to himself, had persuaded him to accompany her over the 
cellars and had at last succeeded in turning a key on him. 

“No end of pluck, the Countess,” said the men. “I should 
have run away at once !” shuddered the women. But the Countess 
only laughed. ALBERT KINROSS, 
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THE NATIONAL OPERA PROBLEM 


WHILE Covent Garden holds on its not too remarkable way, the 
question of founding a really worthy and permanent home for the 
lyric art in London continues to be vigorously discussed. If 
letters to the papers, indeed, could do the trick, we should soon 
have a National Opera House. Unfortunately, most of these 
effusions proceed from writers who are not, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, at the centre of their subjects. But the long communica- 
tion addressed to the Zmes by Mr. Edward Speyer is in quite a 
different category. The detailed particulars he supplies of the 
way in which the Frankfort Opera is managed provide a sound 
basis for his subsequent suggestions—suggestions distinguished 
by penetration and a rare.recognition of the conditions to be 
complied with. And his conclusions will not commend them- 
selves less readily, perhaps, to OUTLOOK readers from the fact 
that most of them have found previous expression in these 
columns. 

For one thing it is pleasant to find that Mr. Speyer disclaims 
any necessity for State aid or municipal assistance. “ This, in my 
humble opinion,” he observes, “given the enormous potentialities 
of wealth and population that could be made use of in London, is 
neither necessary nor—for many reasons, which it would take too 
long to go into here—desirable.” At the same time he is quite 
unable to accept the altogether inadequate suggestions which some 
have made as to the amount which would suffice to found and 
maintain an opera house worthy of London. Professor Stanford, 
it may be remembered, put the figure at £160,000—f/us a site. 
Mr. Herbert has suggested £50,000—Z/us his pet scheme of good 
English text translations. Mr. Speyer considers £250,000 neces- 
sary for the site, for building, and working capital, for any possible 
deficits during the first years, and for unforeseen emergencies 
generally. Of course all such estimates are at present more or 
less guesswork, and therefore he suggests the formation of a 
committee under the auspices of the Lord Mayor or some other 
central authority, composed of representatives of art, science, 
finance, and society, to study the question in all its bearings. This 
done, he suggests the formation of a limited liability company, on 
a basis of £1 shares, which would ensure the co-operation of all 
classes, to carry the scheme into effect. And such a company, he 
considers, if it made no big profits, would at least pay its way if 
properly managed. 

Most of Mr. Speyer’s suggestions on this latter point are quite 
admirable. Thus (1) no professional musician or person connected 
in any way with the music schools, music publishing trade, music 
agencies, &c., to be eligible as a director. (2) The actual direction 
to be vested in a manager appointed by the directors—not neces- 
sarily a musician, but one combining with a literary and artistic 
training the commonsense and organising power of a good busi- 
ness man. (3) The employment of performers of the very highest 
class only. Whenever English-speaking artists of this order are 
available they should be employed, but till the supply is adequate 
(which would come about in time) English-speaking foreign artists 
should be engaged. Mr. Speyer endorses absolutely our recent 
contention that opera on the cheap can never be made to attract 
either the classes or. the masses in London. (4) No “runs” and 
no “star” system, but a repertory wide and varied enough to 
satisfy all tastes. (5) Charges in general not more than those of 
the ordinary London theatres, but in the season performances of 
an exceptionally brilliant nature at enhanced prices. (6) Good 
English texts and cheap text-books. 

But these are details, of course. The first thing isa committee 
to demonstrate the financial feasibility of the scheme. The General 
Purposes Committee of the London County Council have done 
something, but they confined themselves chiefly to the wider and 
more general aspects of the question, and a careful and detailed 
consideration of ways and means is now needed. For ourselves, 
we do not despair of seeing such a house as Mr. Speyer outlines 
established before the next century is far advanced. H. A. S. 
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ART: THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH—I 


A BEAUTIFUL catholicity in matters technical reigns at 
Knightsbridge, so that poznéilliste and Primitive may be 
admired within a few seconds of each other by those 
capable of such a feat of elasticity ; yet, compared with 
any other of the big exhibitions, the effect is agreeable, 
even reposeful. For, at the risk of saying what has been 
already much said, gratitude demands the acknowledg- 
ment that what makes Knightsbridge so different to the 
R.A. is, first of all, that the hangers have done their work 
like artists. 

Like artists, but not like heroes. It is, perhaps, wise 
to limit your exhibition to the works of artists known to 
the Committee ; it is certainly most wise only to hang as 
many pictures as the galleries will conveniently hold; but 
the power of firm unflinching rejection, when occasion 
calls for its use, is essential to a good hanging committee. 
With every fresh exhibition that the Society holds (and I 
trust they may be many) it will become more essential, as 
already in the present show there are flagrant examples 
of failure in this respect. No doubt for every such 
picture there are seven as bad at the Royal Academy ; 
but their comparative rarity here should have made their 
weeding out all the easier. No principle of hospitality to 
the foreigner can, for example, justify the presence of 
M. de la Gandara’s large portrait, and we cannot 
but think it a disaster for an artist to be allowed to 
publicly expose (to use the expressive French word) 
two such dreadful pictures as those of Mr. Brough. 
Foolish in colour, made up of a vain repetition of silly little 
curly forms that mean nothing, they are only fit for the 
lids of chocolate boxes and too big for that. 

But here’s enough of gruesome deeds, my heart in 
thinking of them bleeds, and so let simple James take 
wing, ’tis not of him I mean to sing. Let us turn rather 
to Mr. Whistler, the head and front of this movement. 
There is a little ante-room leading out from among the 
other black-and-white work, delightful to linger in. The 
etchings there are mainly Dutch. Over the silent canals 
hang wonderful housefronts of fantastic brick-work worn 
with age—little figures come and go among them absorbed 
in mysterious occupations, they vanish into cavernous 
interiors or lean listless from windows discreetly dark ; 
everything is dimmed in a kind of haze. ‘‘ What patience,” 
says an admiring visitor, ‘‘ to draw all those bricks one at 
atime!” I cannot imagine it to have been any burden to 
the artist as his needle brooded, oblivious of all else, over 
this little world of his own, a world compact of reverie 
and haunted with romance, eloquent of slow changing 
life. The close slow dragging line reluctant long to leave 
the copper seems very sympathetic to such a mood, and 
the manner in which the vision steals imperceptibly upon 
you by the monotonous recurrence of certain forms, the 
rather meticulous addition of brick to brick, cobblestone 
to cobblestone, seems typical of the monotonous life passed 
on from father to son in these old dwellings, rich in buried 
human history. These etchings are a revelation of the 
beauty of slow and silent growth, and are Whistler's 
principal exhibit this year, for his pictures are hardly 
worthy of him. Yet the picture galleries, as a whole, are 
a sort of triumph for him, inasmuch as they attest his 
great and refining influence on certain of his contempo- 
raries. 

The best landscapes are in the first room, and, although 
the real strength of the show lies in its figure work, I 
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must pause first to recognise the fine pictures of Mr, 
Henry Muhrman. The big one is, I think, the best; 
large and solemn, a fine rendering of the stillness, the 
stagnation of life that characterises the Thames at ebb. 
One or two of the smaller pictures have passages of more 
exquisite colour; but they have not the same perfection 
of composition as this—seem more as though they might 
be the result of some happy accident of paint subtly 
utilised. There are other pictures of this kind in the 
exhibition—pictures by such men as J. Maris, Bertram 
Priestman, Frank Mura, &c.; but none is so good as 
Mr. Muhrman’s. The only landscapes worthy to be 
placed beside his are the very different ones of M. Pissarro, 
three of which are quite delightful in their beautiful 
moderation and reticence of colour. One wonders how 
their author could ever have been counted a revolutionary, 
Other examples of these schools—less artistic and more 
extreme—are the two Sisleys; while in another room 
M. Monet shows himself quite theory-ridden, and of no par- 
ticular interest. In the centre of the wall on which hang 
the Pissarros is an early portrait by Renoir. It is far from 
impeccable, the head evidently being sufficiently badly 
painted, but at the present moment it is particularly 
interesting from its prodigious vitality of colour. Itisa 
message from the youth of thirty years ago to the youth 
of to-day, and one which the latter might well take to 
heart. The younger men at the Academy are prodigal of 
scarlet and ultramarine ; but it is the colour of the paint- 
box, and has small connection with nature. At Knights- 
bridge they rather take refuge in arbitrary ‘‘ schemes.” 
The Scotch pictures are muddy and enfeebled beside the 
Renoir; Mr. Priestman’s large cattle picture has a vague 
silveriness, a legacy from the past; Mr. Jack’s portrait is 
stale in colour; Mr. Brough’s are unspeakable ; most of 
the younger men offer emasculated feeble colour compared 
to the direct first-hand vision of this old picture. Yet 
surely this is an essentially youthful quality, and before we 
congratulate ourselves on the ‘‘ youthfulness” of the 
present exhibition, it were well to examine to what extent 
this impression is due to the youth of twenty and thirty 
years ago. EXHIBITOR. 


AN AMERICAN MUSKETEER 


Mr. BuRR ELLIS, of Frazier Valley, California, is at Manila 
fighting for “Old Glory.” This is Mr. Burr Ellis in action :— 


“Tran off from the hospital and went ahead with the 
scouts. And, you bet, I did not cross the ocean for the fun 
there was in it, so the first one I found, he was in a house 
down on his knees fanning a fire, trying to burn the house, 
and I pulled my old Long Tom to my shoulder and left him 
to burn with the fire, which he did. I got his knife, and 
brought another to the ground‘ like a jack-rabbit. J illed 
seven, and one more Iam almost sure of—I shot ten shots at 
him running, and that evening the boys found one with his 
arm shot off at the shoulder and dead as h——. J had lots of 
Jun that morning. There were five jumped out of the brush 
and cut one of the Iowa band boys, and we killed every one of 
them, and I was sent back to quarters in the hurry. Came very 
near getting a court-martial, but the Colonel said he had heard 
that I had done excellent work, and he laughed and said: 
‘ There's good stuff in that man} and told me not to leave any 
more without orders. Well, John, there will always be 
trouble here with the natives unless they annihilate all of them 
as fast as they come to them.” 


If Mr. Burr Ellis is allowed to send any more letters home the 
fame of Mr. Dooley will be as the snows of expired winters. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED STORIES BY 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS PERE 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited by the announce- 
ment in a recent number of THE OvuTLOOk that an abso- 
lutely unknown work by a novelist long since deceased 
would shortly be revealed. Several guesses have been 
hazarded by our contemporaries. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Scott, Stevenson, and Wilkie Collins have all been tenta- 
tively suggested. But no one seems to have thought of 
crossing the Channel in search of the author’s name, 
and it is, of course, somewhat uncommon to produce an 
eminent writer’s book in translation before it has been 
seen in its native language. 

The elder Dumas has always been the French author 
most appreciated in England. Schoolboys of thirteen or 
fourteen, who are perhaps the worst victims of Gallo- 
phobia, are enthusiastic readers of his most famous works. 
Undoubtedly among romance-writers on the Continent 
Dumas pére alone grasped the picturesqueness of English 
history. It is, of course, easy to laugh at his travesty of 
the execution of King Charles, but the chief interest of 
the ‘‘Three Musketeers” is certainly the ride to London 
to recover the diamonds the Queen of France had given 
to Buckingham. 

At this hour, when a new Dumas ‘‘ boom” has been 
passing over the English dramatic firmament, additional 
interest will be felt in the forthcoming publication of 
genuine romances from his pen, the very existence of 
which was never surmised by his relatives, publishers, or 
literary heirs. Independently of this momentary excite- 
ment, the charm of the writings of the elder Dumas seems 
unimpaired by time and by the change of literary fashion. 
They appeal to the enthusiastic lad, the leisured man of 
the world, and the busy man of letters. No one except 
Thackeray has a wider circle of present-day readers, and 
the discovery of new writings by this brilliant author must 
be a matter of international importance, calculated to 
attract equal attention in France, England, and America, 
as well as Italy, where his works are abnormally popular 
at the present time. 

The unpublished manuscript of the two stories in 
question is the property of Monsieur Stylianos Apostolides. 
How he obtained the work, and why the elder Dumas 
himself never published it, will appear in the preface 
M. Apostolides will write for the English translation to be 
published in the autumn. 

M. Apostolides is a wealthy Greek gentleman, ex- 
tremely well read and a remarkable linguist, as well as a 
great traveller. After an unbroken residence for many 
years in England, M. Apostolides two years ago paid a 
prolonged visit to Greece and Egypt. Last winter he 
presented three public libraries to Cyprus: one at Nicosia, 
one at Larnaca, and one at Limasol, also a public school 
for the poor. He was the guest of the Archbishop of 
Cyprus, and of the governor, Sir William Haynes Smith, 
who is greatly interested in the development of the island. 

Among the books given thus munificently by M. 
Apostolides was the manuscript in question, which he 
knew to be by the elder Dumas. It, however, occurred to 
him that an unpublished work by the illustrious French 
author ought not to be relegated to a shelf in a public 
library in Cyprus, so he subsequently withdrew it from 
the valuable collection and took it with him to Paris. 
He called upon Messrs. Levy, the publishers of all the 
works of the elder Dumas. In the presence of M. 
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Apostolides they placed the manuscript by the side of 
autograph letters and pages of some of the most famous 
works of the great author. They had no hesitation in 
declaring the manuscript to be an absolutely authentic 
and entirely genuine work of the elder Dumas, written 
throughout in his own hand. A descendant of Alexandre 
Dumas—stated to be his legal heir—also inspected the 
document, and declared himself perfectly satisfied that it 
was an unpublished and hitherto unknown work by his 
illustrious ancestor. M. Apostolides, however, found that 
the law of copyright in France gave him practically no 
share in any proceeds derived from the publication of the 
romance, or, at all events, that so large a proportion 
would go to the descendants of Dumas and his publishers, 
Messrs. Levy, that he did not feel disposed to place to 
their credit what would certainly prove to be a very sub- 
stantial sum. 

Being in somewhat bad health, and extremely anxious 
to be spared all unnecessary anxiety, M. Apostolides came 
to London and placed the manuscript in my hands to be 
translated into English, Thus far only one London 
publisher has been even informally made aware of the 
existence of the posthumous work, and it is the present 
intention of M. Apostolides to produce the translation 
himself. Now that he had received convincing proof of 
the genuineness of the manuscript, he considers that he 
ought not to deprive the many admirers of the great 
French author of the unexpected pleasure of the post- 
humous works, which he believes to have great intrinsic 
interest. All the foregoing facts I have received from his 
own lips, and this narrative faithfully represents the im- 
pression he derived from the conferences with the heir and 
publishers of the works of Dumas. 

A member of the firm of Levy had arbitrarily divided 
the manuscript into four parts, and had appended a memo 
stating that over twenty pages, including one complete 
chapter, were missing. After prolonged inspection of the 
four hundred loose sheets of paper, written on both sides 
in a minute and very illegible hand, without much punc- 
tuation, I discovered that the manuscript consists of two 
complete romances, and not a single page is missing. 

The scene of the two stories is laid in a land quite 
untrod in fiction of the first rank, and a large portion of 
each narrative is of the most exciting description. Per- 
haps on some future occasion I may be allowed to give 
some further particulars about one of the most unex- 
pected literary productions of the present decade. 

Home Gorpon. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER READS 


CONTRARY to an impression that is frequently formulated, the 
literary inclinations of the soldier are not exclusively nurtured 
upon a diet of drill-books and manuals of instruction connected 
with his profession. As a matter of strict fact (and statistics culled 
from the “ Volumes Lent” returns) works of this description make 
but a slender demand upon the resources of the regimental 
librarian. The truth is, the man of arms, who, like other people in 
his leisure hours, is 


“ Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” 


usually evinces a strongly developed partiality for literature of 
quite another nature. This taste he indulges to the utmost extent 
that his -severely limited income will permit of. Thus, he may 
duly appear on the parade-ground with “ Hints on Outpost Duty” 
in his haversack, but, carefully stowed away under the flap of the 
neatly packed valise upon his shoulders, is almost certain to be 
found a work of decidedly less technical a quality. In the same 
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way, the spaces upon the somewhat scantily lined shelves of the 
regimental library (now found in all barracks) are not occupied 
with purely military volumes to the exclusion of all others. 
Consequently, “ Reflections on Redoubts,” and the slightly 
ponderous “ Reminiscences of Field-Marshal Red Tape,” may be 
found sandwiched between works calculated to appeal to a wider 
public. Among these, the soldier chivalrously yields the first 
place in his affections to the literary inspirations of the gentler 
sex. Indeed, their brothers of the pen are here a very long way 
behind, for the output of at least a dozen lady writers has to be 
exhausted before the sword-girt warrior deigns to so much as 
bestow a glance upon these others. 

If the popularity of any particular author can be estimated with 
certainty from the demand that exists for his or her books, then 
priority in this respect must, in the case of military readers, be 
accorded the works of the late Mrs. Henry Wood. And of these, 
the foremost position in the soldier’s favour has been achieved by 
“East Lynne.” Indeed, to borrowers of this class, the story of 
the “ Lady Isobel’s” vicissitudes has a popularity for alltime. It 
is ever engaged at least six deep, and the temporary possessor 
thereof is an object of envy to his fellows. In some strange 
manner the artless nature of “ Little Willie” touches a soft spot in 
the breast of even the most emotionless trooper, and salt tears 
roll unrestrainedly down his cheeks when he comes tothe passages 
describing the cherub’s transfer to another sphere. Another tried 
favourite is Ouida’s “ Under Two Flags,” and the creations of 
“ John Strange Winter,” too, have invariably a host of admirers on 
the business side of the barrack-gate. 

It seems, perhaps, treasonable to set it forth in cold print, but 
it is beyond cavil that Kipling has not found any particular measure 
of regard in the eyes of the accredited patrons of a military library. 
Indeed, it is on record that, on returning “ Soldiers Three” to its 
place on the shelves, a war-worn warrior delivered himself of the 
rather uncomplimentary assertion that “what this here Mr. 
Kipling knows about redcoats wouldn’t crowd a postage-stamp ! ” 
Even the less experienced among their comrades-in-arms—those 
but newly emancipated from the rigours of recruits’ drill—are apt 
to follow this lead, and haughtily disdain the librarian’s offer of 
“ Rudyard’s last.” Accordingly, when the stock of Mrs. Henry 
Wood and kindred authors of domesticity has been exhausted, the 
demand is for literature dealing with other matters. Chief in 
requisition among such are works on sport or open-air life, and the 
favourite writers upon these subjects are Major Whyte-Melville 
and Captain Mayne Reid. After these come, in popular esti- 
mation, the different volumes of Nat Gould (the Australian 
raconteur) and a certain “Colonel Jim Jackson,” who, in almost 
innumerable gaudily designed, paper-garbed booklets, chronicles 
the deeds of derring-do performed on Texan plains by a legendary 
personage here known as “ Dick Dead-eye.” In fact, barrack- 
room life, without at least one copy of this individual’s alleged 
exploits at hand, is felt to be a blank that only the immediate 
proximity of “ pay-day ” can mitigate. 

Bitter though it be to record it, the fact nevertheless remains 
that the British soldier has no soul for Poetry. Indeed, to adopt 
his own expressive idiom, he sternly refuses to “have any truck 
with song-books ”—for thus crudely does he designate the published 
works of his country’s bards. In canteens and places where they 
sing, however, he unbends a little, and, in the remote fastnesses of 
his favourite tap-room, he may occasionally be found harmoniously 
declaiming the prowess of “The British Grenadiers,” or the 
mythical history (in twenty-two stanzas) of “ The Lancer’s Love.” 
These, however, are exceptional instances. As a general rule, 
Rossetti plays upon no responsive chord in his nature, while even 
the more sturdy muse of Henry Newbolt is contumeliously rejected 
in favour of the lyrics that are wont to be rendered with orchestral 
accompaniment by one Daniel Leno. HORACE WYNDHAM. 





BOOKS WANTED, by Kipling, 25s. each given. “ Soldiers 

Three,” 1888; “Echoes by Two Writers,” 1884; ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” 
Lahore, 1886; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1291; ‘* Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1888; 
“* Schoolboy Lyrics,” Lahore, 1881 ; ‘‘ Quartette,” Lahore, 18%5; and 1os. each for first 
issues “‘ Under the Deodars,” ‘‘ In Black and White,” and others, all published in 


India. Out-of-print Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER’S BOOK- 
SHOP, Birmingham. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedgleyp, near Paternoster Row: 
June 1, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNy,—It is rather an undertaking to direct the 
choice of a young lady who “ doesn’t mind what it is so long as it 
isn’t dull.” Most books ave dull, though of almost any book it may 
be said, as of the curate’s egg, that “ parts of it are really excellent.” 
Here, for instance, is “ Like Them That Dream” (Simpkin. 35. 62.), 
all about the regeneration of a drunkard, and how he was suspected 
of stealing. But it was Daniel Webster who did it, and so every- 
thing comes right in the end, and two nice girls are happily mated, 
A pompous allegorical prologue may be skipped, and the sugary 
religious element is a little too much in evidence; but there are 
traces of a style (e.g. p. 245), and a heathen might do worse than 
glance at Mr. W. B. Birtt’s pages. 

I am sure that nothing I can say in its disparagement will 
prevent your making a bedside book of “ The Little Legacy, and 
Other Stories” (Pearson. 6s.). I naturally turned to “ My Stupid 
Husband,” third on the list, and fuddled my brain over the usual 
lovers’ quarrel, in which the dear, foolish squire acts as adjuster 
without knowing it. Only women can write this sort of book, 
which has no literary value, and proclaims the practised pen in 
every line of it. There! I have made you angry, but you must 
save your temper ; there’s more gall to come. But it won’t come 


with Mrs. Lala Fisher, who prefaces her collection of Australian 


stories and sketches, “By Creek and Gully” (Unwin.  6s.), by 
some very pleasant descriptive verses, which in nowise recall the 
ineptitudes of earlier work. You will, I know, read Mrs, Patchett 
Martin’s tale in this necklace, because it is about a woman who 
“found her master”; and are there not a Marriott Watson, a 
Mrs. Caffyn, of “ Yellow Aster” fame, a Becke, a Hornung, and a 
Hume Nisbet besides ? 

If the “quaint and curious” lore over which the interlocutor 
of “The Raven” was engaged had been “Our Gardens” (Dent. 
7s. 6d. net), I think his questions would have taken a more cheer- 
ful turn. The Dean of Rochester is always delightful, and one is 
drawn to his book by a coloured picture of his garden, bright and 
gay enough to satisfy that vivid painter of Italian gardens, Mr. 
E. A. Rowe. It is prattle, but ever informing, wise, humorous. 
Then we have “ My Roses ; How I Grew Them” (Lane. 1s. 6d. net). 
It tells you not to “squash the caterpillars on the plants, for that 
injures the leaves.” I know another reason, and so does Mrs. 
Crofton—when the roses are not her own. A pleasant little 
book this, practical and minute, yet touched with a something 
not wholly prose. 

You said you liked to dip into verse when you were marooned 
on the pier. If you want “Purely Original Verse” read the 
volume so denominated which Mr. J. Gordon Coogler, of Columbia, 
S.C., has inflicted on a perspiring world. The price by “mail” 
is $1.10, The verse is what Mrs. Strike would term “ excessively 
imbecile” ; but I do not advise you to attack the author, for he is 
capable of a consummate revenge. Witness these lines on a lady 
who “sought publicity by attempting to belittle” him :— 


“ She died after the beautiful snow had melted 
And was buried beneath the ‘slush.’ 
The last sad words she breathed upon earth 
Were these simple ones, ‘Oh, poet, do hush !’” 


Only slightly better are the effusions of Mr. Alfred Macey, 
whose Muse was left like a foundling at his door “on a gusty 
December afternoon in 1897,” and has remained with him ever 
since. Muse or no Muse, there is much bosh in “ The Heart’s 
Love and Feeling” (James Blackwood & Co. 2s.), and Mr. Macey 
should get rid of it, as well as of some vulgarity and harmless 
superfluity. He must also look to his scansion, 


“O Nellie, go and wash your face 
And scrub your scaly feet.” 


has a promising lilt, and may have been useful in wheedling Nellie 
into more cleanly habits, but the address is not one that precisely 
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reeks of “the heart’s love and feeling.” Yet when Mr. Macey 
writes that his heart is “tossed about like a helpless ship,” and 
certain feeble but pathetic lines on a “ Lady in Scotland,” he is 
clearly moved, and that counts to his credit, whether he move me 
orno. Furthermore he is pious, and that, Fanny, is not a bad 
thing, as Mr. John Byles will tell you inferentially if you listen to 
his Sunday Morning Talks, of which a further instalment, “ The 
Legend of St. Mark,” &c. (Unwin. 35. 6d.) has lately appeared. 
Mr. Byles has what is called a winning way. It is something 
like this :—‘ Of course, you’ve heard of ‘ Bubbles’ ?” he insinuates, 
“QO, yes.” But it isn’t of “ Bubbles” that Mr. Byles is going 
to treat ; it’s of a picture by the same artist, “ The Childhood of 
Santa Teresa.” Then he tells the Sunday-school all about S. T. ; 
but it wasn’t about that, after all, that Mr. Byles was thinking. 
The clever rogue (I speak fair and softly) wanted to convey the 
idea that “there’s a mission to be accomplished,” and that the 
children must do it. But they can’t complain, for he is a veritable 
artist in the tract, and he doesn’t dismiss the anecdote from the 
vehicle directly he has decoyed the children into it by its means, 

Revenons a nos moutons, dear Fanny, which are novels, though 
I find “sheep” a rather inappropriate simile for “ Bearers of the 
Burden” (Lawrence & Bullen. 35. 6¢.). In this drily-humorous, 
bluff book Major W. P. Drury has done work of the same kind as 
Mr. Shannon. Here, Fanny, you have a chance of knowing what 
life is like in Her Majesty’s Navy. Marryat is a classic; but you 
must read these present-day men if you want to know, and of 
course you are dying to know—what it means to “ part brass rags,’ 
for instance. 

I implied a few moments ago that women liked reading of 
masterful men, and I think that Harry VIII. has a fearful 
fascination for the ladies who were not his wives. So I recommend 
you to “ Defender of the Faith” (Lane. 6s.), Mr. Frank Mathew’s 
new novel. Subtle and devilish is Harry VIII. as we see him 
here, Cromwell (not Oliver: fie on your history!) lumpish and 
revengeful. The love of Northumberland and Anne of Boleyn 
baits at the last one of the most agonising traps ever ascribed to 
the ingenuity of a Tudor. The dialogue is vivid; not archaic— 
you won’t mind that. Harry has a mordant wit. 

Max O’Rell may or may not want to shake hands with Rex 
O’Bill, who discusses “The Morals of John Ireland” (Burleigh. 
Is. 6d.). John Ireland is a “bage” financier, and the pathos of 
good people ruined is tellingly conveyed. Dr. Handyside “had 
once possessed what is called an American security. It was 
something in the nature of a mortgage upon real estate. But he 
awakened one morning to find that his security had been afflicted 
by a landslip, and the property had moved into a neighbouring 
market garden.” 

Well, there are eleven books, and as minds and palimpsests are 
not exactly the same things, I think it best to close. What a pity 
that you won’t let me write about something desédes books! But I 
am none the less your obedient servant, B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


‘A GREAT UNKNOWN” 


“The City of the Soul.” A Volume of Verse. 
Richards. 5s. 


THE title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an 
opening set of four sonnets ; and it well describes and defines the 
writer’s poetical attitude. For him, poetry, the artistic exercise of 
imagination, is a safe place of refuge and retirement, a secret 
citadel, wherein the soul may dwell apart for solace and escape 
from the pressure of the world. “The consolation of art” is a 
familiar affectation with many pretenders to poetry ; not so with 
this poet. His sincerity is evident; it is clear that poetry is to 
him a serious and real joy, the relief ofa quick and sensitive nature, 
and that the endeavour to write it well is both a passion anda 
comfort. And he does write it well, with notable distinction ; his 
manner, vision, interest, attraction are his own. Here is not the 
impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soul- 
less craftsman who has caught some master’s style ; behind or 
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within these poems there is a personality. The pieces which will 
probably win most admirers stand apart, in a measure, from the 
rest of the volume ; they are three ballads: “The Ballad of St. 
Vitus,” “Perkin Warbeck,” “Jonquil and Fleur-de-lys.” Few 
poetical forms are more exasperating than the ballad form, unless 
finely and aptly used; it tends in modern hands towards arti- 
ficiality and affectation of many kinds. But these ballads are 
delightful ; their form is inevitably right and suited to their 
themes. Youth, in its white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joy- 
ousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and sighs in these ballads, 
of which one is a legend, one historical, the third a beautiful 
invention. They move to a carolling music, dainty, delicate, 
debonair, of an exquisite lightness and crystal chime ; even the 
tragedy of Warbeck, here presented as an innocent victim, is told 
in a strain of gentle plaintiveness, befitting the hapless youth who 
asked but to enjoy his young life, and was thrust into ambitions 
and battles and tragic death. 


At Turney in Flanders I was born, 
Foredoomed to splendour and sorrow ; 

For I was a king when they cut the corn, 
And they strangle me to-morrow. 


Unhappily, these ballads refuse to be quoted : so artfully are they 
wrought, almost every stanza relying for much of its effective beauty 
upon its place in the whole, that to quote a part is to do it injustice. 
We can only repeat that they are full of a singularly winning 
grace and charm. 

But possibly finer that these fine fantasies are the more personal, 
or at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems. Like 
most poets, this poet loves to write of his art: the last of the 
opening sonnets is but one good example, among many, of pieces 
devoted to the psychology of poetry and the poet :— 


Each new hour's passage is the acolyte 

Of inarticulate song and syllable ; 

And every passing moment is a bell 

To mourn the death of undiscerned delight. 
Where is the sun that made the noonday bright, 
And where the midnight moon? O let us tell, 
In long carved line and painted parable, 

How the white road curves down into the night. 


Only to build one crystal barrier 

Against this sea which beats upon our days ; 

To ransom one lost moment with a rhyme: 

Or if fate cries and grudging gods demur, 

To clutch Life’s hair, and thrust one naked phrase 
Like a lean knife between the ribs of Time. 


The writer is fond of the sonnet, and his “ Sonnet upon the 
Sonnet,” which we would like to quote, stands high among the 
hundreds of sonnets upon the theme: he thoroughly compre- 
hends its essence. And it is in his sonnets that he gives us his 
most imaginative phrases ; the difficulty of the “nice” exacting 
form inspires him. Thus, he imagines London by night as a vast 
recumbent Titaness :— 


And in her brain, through lanes as dark as death, 
Men creep like thoughts. . . 


Surely a powerful and haunting image of the sick, restless, con- 
fused swarming and stirring of the sombre city’s life: an image 
not unworthy of Baudelaire in his grimmest magnificence ; 
Baudelaire, from whom we have here two skilful translations. 
Certain other pieces are of a plangent, long-drawn, wistful music : 
“ Plainte Eternelle,” “A Prayer,” of intricate cunning rhythm and 
measure conveying a memorable melancholy. But it is a beautiful 
sadness, not a morbid maundering ; for the poet knows the answer 
to his own question in “ Ennui” :— 


Who shall devise this thing, 
To give high utterance to Miscontent, 
Or make Indifference articulate ? 


In “ Spring,” “Summer,” “Autumn,” and often elsewhere, he 








writes with strong emotion, which rings true, of natural things : 
making his choice of music, and command of it, excellently con- 
sonant with his various themes. And he can render sights and 
sounds in happy, unhackneyed phrases. The “distant rook’s 
faint cawing harsh and sweet” is an instance ; or 


The joy that fills a cloudy night 
When, bursting from her misty following, 
A perfect moon wins to an empty space ; 


or, “Black his hair, as hyacinths by night”; or the phrase, at 
first sight too strange, yet absolutely right after all, “Wet green 
eyes like a full chalk stream.” 

In all these poems, even the least notable, there is evidence of 
an unquestionable vocation : our scanty extracts can convey but a 
slight indication of it. But let the reader turn to “ Rejected,” a 
mystical lyric worthy of Blake, and quite impossible to describe 
otherwise : if he have any sense of poetry, he will feel and confess 
that we have here an authentic poet who, in a phrase which 7s 
hackneyed, “ may go far.” Even if he go no farther, he will have 
gone far enough to reach one delighted appreciation. Among 
crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet. Need we say 
more? 


THE BLACK BOOKS OF LINCOLN’S INN 


“ Records of Lincoln’s Inn. The Black Books.” Vol. II. Printed 
for the Society. 


IN printing the hitherto cryptic records of its Black Books 
Lincoln’s Inn has done excellent work. This second instalment 
covers an even more interesting period in the Inn’s history than 
did the first—the period between 1586, 20th Eliz, and February 
1660, the eve of the Restoration. As before, Mr. Baildon is 
responsible for text, notes, and indices, and, as before, Mr. 
Douglas Walker has devoted his learned leisure to the inditing of 
that most praiseworthy sort of preface which makes the manipula- 
tion of these portly tomes so comparatively easy a matter. 

Indeed, the inner life of the Inn is brought more vividly than 
ever before us. The horn blows us to dine in Hall at half after 
noon, in messes, as now, of four, with six pounds of beef, or its 
equivalent weight in loin of mutton, to a mess—except on Sundays 
when half rations are the rule. Being Ancient Barristers, we" sit 
just below the Bench dais, but parallel with the Bench table, and 
at right angles to the long Bar table. But while our drink is 
beer, the Benchers deal in tierces and hogsheads of wine. Once 
they drank so much sack that themselves were fain to pass a self- 
denying ordinance and cut off the supply. Breakfast for every- 
body consists of bread and beer, but breakfast is only served in 
Hall four days out of the seven. The supper menw is of the same 
simple character, and on fasting nights 6.30 sees not even that. 
So the Bench arranges for “a convenient|Boyer, with fish or any- 
thing of that kind” in its private dining-room. Benchers, it would 
seem, have always been Benchers. 

This same Hall where we take refection is in these days the 
centre of life inthe Inn. There the Reader reads, and there he 
feasts his guests. There our Moots and, Bolts are performed. 
There other performances—those of the stage to wit—are given 
There we have our Masques and our Candlemas dancings. There 
we even hunt the fox, and eke the cat. There the Fellows “ dice 
and play cards” till public opinion ‘puts a stop to these little 
games. There the Bench sit upon the cook, and the brewer, and 
the Fellow recalcitrant, and the student obstreperous. 

For we are rather a rowdy lot, it is to be feared. We do not 
take kindly to subfusc garments, and cap and gown. We prefer 
to ruffle it in Hall in coat and hat, and boots and spurs, and 
rapier ; large ruff, or lace collar ; and we want our hair cut. Mr. 
Nichols comes in to dinner in a “redd coat”—about the same 
thing as painting the town that colour. Mr. Colt colts the 
steward. Mr. Baber strikes Mr. Webb, and Mr. Webb promptly 
stabs Mr. Baber. There is*a marked tendency to “pump” the 
panyerman. Well, youth must be served. At any rate, we are 
“ gentlemen ‘by descent,” or we should not be there. The British 
Solomon has taken care of that. By and by, if we can find manu- 
captors to sign the{buttery books for, us, and if we can provide 
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that £3 105. we shall be called. But it will be a matter of at least 
five years before we shall be allowed to practise. They know how 
to keep the profession from being overcrowded. 

What our chambers are like, Mr. Walker has for the first time 
given you some sort of idea. Chambers are a chamber; and 
a chamber is divided into half-chambers. The chamber proper is 
entered by a portail, or passage. The outer door of this portail 
corresponds to the modern “oak.” Shut off by a “wainscot” in 
the passage is the bedroom of the outer half-chamber. It has a 
study attached. The inner door of the portail is that of the inner 
half-chamber. This was also mostly bedroom with cupboard- 
study attachment. Somehow both half-chambers manage to have 
a window to the outer air. But our clerks have to clerk in the 
portail, and internal arrangements do not run to fireplaces. If we 
want to warm ourselves we must go down to the sea-coal fire in 
the ever-useful Hall. Yet this Spartan accommodation is generally 
quoted at a high, and occasionally at an extravagant, premium. 

In 1617 “ Mr. Indicho Jones” is commissioned “ to consider of 
a fit model” for the “ fair large chapel” which our Society has a 
mind to build itself. It is 1623 before that chapel is finished. The 
estimated cost was £2,000. This, of course, has been largely 
exceeded. The Benchers are at their wits’ end to find the 
money. They endeavour to best one another at a sort of blind 
pool. They are “to set down their benevolences unknown to each 
other.” They whip the Bar and the “ frequenting” outsider. 
They give Chief Butler, Pensioner, and Treasurer five per cent. on 
all they can rake in. They levy a general rate upon everybody. 
They go so far as to writ defaulters. Eventually, they are able to 
pay Clarke, the builder, some £2,800, and Price, the joiner, some 
£200 more. Donne preaches the consecration sermon in May. 
The new chapel becomes fashionable. Women, children, and 
“mean quality” are barred out. Still, even the aristocratic con- 
gregation seems to have required reminding that it must not loll 
against the communion table, and that it is not good form “to 
lay hats and books upon the same.” 

Our preachers would filla volume by themselves. We have 
an Archbishop among them—his Grace of Armagh. The Society 
decides that the “constant supply of a reasonable sum” shall be 
assured him for so long as he shall fill the pulpit. His Grace is 
“‘ of great interest” with his Highness the Lord Protector. 

Amongst other things we notice, solicitors and attorneys, 
“ which,” it is unkindly remarked, “are but ministerial persons of 
an inferior nature,” are eliminated from the Inn. We have, fer 
contra, to take back Mr. William Prynne, upon an order of the 
House, and “restore him to his former condition and chamber.” 

The Civil War affects us very much. The Black Books show 
blank leaves for two years ; and during those two years there are 
only three admissions to the Inn. Naturally, our income wanes 
terribly. We have to put commons up eight shillings a week— 
a portentous rise. We have to cut down wages to the almost 
nominal. We are driven to sell all our plate but the spoons, and 
it becomes a question whether the Chief Butler may not have to 
pawn them. We seize and sell the chambers of “ forty-five 
delinquents.” We understand by “ delinquent” the misguided 
person who is against the Parliament. When we call eighteen 
very welcome gentlemen in 1647 we are nevertheless obliged to 
stipulate that “ delinquency ” shall void the call. Not for nothing 
do we number among our members Mr. Speaker, and Oliver St. 
John, Samuel Brown, and John Thurloe. Yet, in the February of 
1660 there is a Restoration in the air, and some of us are not 
altogether sorry for it. How we shall comport ourselves when it 
has come, Mr. Baildon and Mr. Walker will presently set forth 
in their neat volume. 


TWO QUEENS 


“ Marysienika, Queen of Poland.” By K. Waliszewski. Translated 
by Lady Mary Loyd. London: Heinemann. 12s. 


MARIE D’ARQUIEN went to Warsaw, when still no more than a 
child, in the train of Marie de Gonsague, the bride of King 
Ladislas IV. of Poland. She grew up an extremely beautiful girl, 
and at sixteen she was married to the Prince of Zamosc, ore of the 
very greatest of the Polish aristocracy. She had already had not 
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a few unsuccessful suitors, among them her second husband, the 
famous John Sobieski. Her first marriage was not a success. The 
Prince of Zamosc was a boor “who had naught of the Prince 
about him but the name, stank of wine like an innkeeper, swore 
like a trooper, and did not even seem capable of appreciating the 
charms of which he was the happy possessor.” She frequently 
met Sobieski. The attraction between them was mutual ; and 
when her husband’s health, impaired by hard living, began to break 
tip, she went through some mysterious betrothal ceremony with 
Sobieski, and he publicly wore her ring. He was one of those 
rare men who love but once, and then with the whole strength of 
their being. The pity of it was that such a man should pour out 
all the treasure of such a love upon a baggage like Marysieiika. 
She took a positive delight in tormenting and worrying the 
husband who adored her. “In my company,” he writes to her, 
“ you are always gloomy and morose, and no one can induce you 
to speak a word. The moment you leave my side, your speech and 
merriment return. The first days of our marriage were perfect 
bliss, but before many months were out I envied your dog—you 
treated him far better than you treated me.” On the death of 
King Michael, Sobieski was elected King of Poland, and Mary- 
siefka became a queen. She was not a popular sovereign. The 
people hated her in her life, and cursed her memory when she 
was dead. And she deserved it. 

The picture of life shown us in this book is not a pleasant one. 
It was a rough time, the seventeenth century in Poland, and 
manners were licentious to an almost incredible degree. But the 
writer has contrived to tell the story in so bright and vivid a 
fashion that we can almost forget the hideousness of its background. 
The translation, by Lady Mary Loyd, appears to be admirably 
done. 


“The Reign of Margaret of Denmark.” 
T. Fisher Unwin. 35. 6d. 


Miss Hill’s abstract and brief chronicle of a period that is, 
perhaps, not so well studied as, in the light of its claims and 
influences upon us, it should be, is a sensible and astute piece of 
work. We could have spared from it such skittish presentations 
of the obvious as a little mar its learning; but these are slight 
defects only. The general sketch of that great Queen who— 
whether by good fortune or sagacity—was the first to unite the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms under one crown, is bright and 
vigorous. Indeed, the best chapter in the book is the last, which 
summarises Margaret’s character. This is quite an admirable 
afercu, though we can conceive a sentence more lucid than the 
following :—“ She had early found that her policy gained force 
from being unanticipated, and she has left as few traces behind 
her as she gave indications ahead.” 

A good part of Margaret’s policy was her conciliation of the 
Hanseatic League, whose enmity her father, “ Atterdag,” the old 
truculent Norseman, had taken pains to secure. A ruler in the 
real sense of the word, she succeeded in compacting the interests 
of her country with as little exercise of cruelty as was ever indulged 
by militant womanhood in the ages of license. Her methods 
were the methods of diplomacy ; her buckler and sword were 
patience and duplicity. She could be violent on occasion, yet the 
occasion was seldom sought by her. She was something of a 
connecting link between the ancient barbarism and the civilisation 
that thenabouts in her country was opening a weak lid of dawn. 
“Death put an end to her life, but not to her renown, which will 
live for ever.” 


By Mary Hill. London : 


THE OXFORD METHODISTS IN SCOTLAND 


“John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scotland : or the Influence 
of the Oxford Methodists on Scottish Religion.” By the Rev. 
D. Butler, M.A., Abernethy. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 55. 


IN these compactly and brightly written pages the parish 
minister of Abernethy in the kingdom of Fife gives us an interest- 
ing chapter of Scottish Church History ; and anyone desiring to 
know the origin and nature of the spiritual forces which have 
8iven direction and form to the later religious life of the people of 
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Scotland would do well to consult his book. The chief sources 
from which information is drawn are the letters and journals of 
the Evangelists, but liberal use has also been made of various 
contemporary records of people and places, incidents and customs, 
and many of these have all the vividness of snap shots, so 
striking and suggestive are they. 

Evidence is adduced that the religious movement which the 
Oxford Methodists did so much to promote owed its first impulse 
to a remarkable book now almost forgotten, ‘‘ The Life of God in 
the Soul of Man,” by Henry Scougal, minister of Auchterless, 
afterwards Professor of Divinity in Aberdeen, who died at the age 
of twenty-eight, in 1678. The brothers John and Charles Wesley 
and the early Oxford Methodists were powerfully influenced by 
Scougal’s book ; and in the case of Whitefield it was “instrumental 
in creating an epoch-making change in his spiritual life.” 

In the first part of the book under review a short account is 
given of the object and influence of Methodism, and in the second 
and third parts Mr. Butler records with marked care and sym- 
pathy the labours of Whitefield and Wesley. It is shown that, 
while the mission of the former was one of Evangelism simply, 
that of the latter included the formation of “the societies” which 
Methodism has always maintained and fostered as an essential 
part of its system. 

Not least interesting and instructive is the appendix, con- 
sisting of extracts from Wesley’s journals, recording his twenty- 
two visits to Scotland, the first in 1751, and the last in 1790. It is 
a wonderful record in the evidence it affords of the characteristic 
zeal of the Scottish people for religious meetings at all hours of 
the day and night! ‘O what a difference there is between South 
and North Britain!” sighs Wesley. “At Strathbogie (Huntly), 
the whole family at our inn, eleven or twelve in number, 
gladly joined with us in prayer at night ; indeed, so they did at 
every inn where we lodged; for, among all the sins they have 
imported from the English, the Scots have not yet learned, at least, 
not the common people, to scoff at sacred things.” It is only 
fair to state that there is another side to this picture ; and what 
follows should be taken as qualifying the statements quoted: “I 
rode to Dundee, and, about an hour after six, preached on the side 
of a meadow near the town. Poor and rich attended. Indeed, 
there is seldom fear of wanting a congregation in Scotland. But 
the misfortune is they know everything ; so they learn nothing.” 
Our sympathies go out to that worthy evangelist. 


‘*MODERN MYSTICISM”’ 


‘Modern Mysticism.” 
Allen. 35. 6d. 
Mr. FRANCIS GRIERSON has attracted some attention in France, 
in Italy, and in Spain ; and he has interested Maeterlinck. The 
author of the somewhat injudicious preface to this little volume 
refers to the success which attended certain aphorisms and essays 
published by Mr. Grierson in Paris afew years ago. Only the 
dialogue on “ Macbeth” is here republished, and that we are 
assured has been “recognised as a masterpiece.” Mr. Grierson, 
on the whole, is at least independent and suggestive ; he gives 
promise of notable work, but that, for all his talent, he has thought 
connectedly, exactly, or profoundly so far we take leave to doubt. 
In some respects “ Modern Mysticism” is a very young man’s 
book. Its positiveness is occasionally prodigious; so is its 
affectation of culture and experience, yet its penetration is often 
doubtful. Mr. Grierson’s ideal critic would have read everything 
and toured everywhere. Such reading and touring may pos- 
sibly be well ; they would not necessarily make a man a critic. 
It is just as possible that they would convert him into a walking 
gazetteer or an intolerable bore. But young men very often think 

otherwise for a time. 

Let us consider the “masterpiece” on “ Macbeth.” It is an 
imaginary dialogue between A:schylus and Euripides. A2schylus 
is commonly understood to have known something about tragedy ; 
the father of Greek drama, the author of the great Agamemnon 
trilogy, could certainly have told Euripides something he did not 
know ; but here he is thankfully receiving information. “I must 
confess you give me new light on this subject” ; “You have 


By Francis Grierson. London: George 
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pressed it well, and I now see it more clearly than I ever did 
before,” and so on. Amongst the things which Euripides tells him 
is that “mystery is the counterpart of illusion; the one may be 
compared to the caterpillar, the other to the butterfly. . . . Is not 
the butterfly an illusion to the sense of sight, as it darts here and 
there among the flowers and through the air?” A®schylus ap- 
parently agrees that the butterfly is an illusion. Mr. Grierson 
must have a curious idea of the intelligence and perception of the 
great Greeks. Euripides also thinks that in the great scene after 
the murder in “Macbeth,” the knocking at the door has no 
metaphysical bearing upon the progress of the play. After that 
one must needs have a poor opinion of the perception of Euripides. 
He has previously declared that the music is “a vital point in 
‘Macbeth’”; so that one almost fancies he thinks that Shake- 
speare composed it. Again, says Euripides: “The Greeks were 
masters of a few of the elements of tragedy.” “The Greeks!” 
Then what was Euripides? 

Yet, when all objections are over, there are good points in the 
dialogue, though it scarcely “ vibrates with inspirational life” in the 
language of “ L. W. L.” of the preface. There are good points in 
other papers, more than dubious ones in such articles as those on 
Tolstoy and “The New Criticism,” with contradictions and 
arbitrary assumptions elsewhere. Passages here and there are 
stimulating. The book leaves the sense of a certain intellectual 
hardness. The gracious or lightsome characteristics of personality 
scarcely appear in it at all. Mr. Grierson writes about mysticism 
as one might write about bimetallism. Ina more mellow day he 
will do better. 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT THE ARMY 


“The Queen’s Service.” By Horace Wyndham, late of the —th 
Regiment. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


NO one interested in the contemporary condition or in the future 
amelioration of the British Army can neglect such a book as this, for 
it affords a remarkable glimpse of military life at the very bottom 
rungs of the ladder. It is moreover both lucid and temperate. 

Though the author points out where in his opinion life in the 
ranks could be improved, he speaks on the whole with confidence 
about the general tone and the esprit de corps of the privates, whilst 
his reflections are certainly suggestive and practical. He thinks 
that too little work is the main cause of intemperance in the army, 
for there are many hours absolutely unfilled by duty ; he regards 
the management of soldiers’ recreation rooms as being too exclu- 
sively directed to spiritual edification in and out of season, whilst 
he is naturally of opinion that there are too many reports which 
are rarely read and seldom attended to. 

From a diligent perusal of the posters setting forth the benefits 
accruing to those who embrace a military career, it appeared to 
the author that a life of cultured ease and even luxury was await- 
ing anyone who chose to apply for it. Here the facts are set 
in contrast with this pretty fiction, and of his own experience Mr. 
Wyndham has much to tell the civilian that he does not know. A 
couple of months’ recruit drill having allowed him to attain the 
dignity of a “duty” soldier, he was permitted to indulge in route 
marches, when a hundred miles have at times to be done within a 
week in full marching kit. Field-days and signalling work teach 
the real rudiments of war, eye and hand being trained with con- 
siderable care, though it appears that the non-commissioned 
officers should more often receive credit for the efficiency of the 
regiment. Whilst Mr. Wyndham does not think that a regiment 
of gentlemen would be efficient in the military sense of the word, 
he clearly demonstrates that the prior training and diet of the 
superior recruit will render him a more valuable fighting man than 
the average yokel taken from the plough. 

No one appears to regard the Army Reserve as a success, 
but it is admirably demonstrated that if more encouragement 
were given to the soldier to re-enlist—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished—the Reserve would be proportionately depleted. It 
must, however, strike one as grossly unfair that a man having 
given several of the best years of his life to the service of his 
Queen should find such service actually stand in the way of his 
subsequent career as a civilian. 
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Those not in touch with the Army will probably be surprised 
to learn that the standard of examination for promotion in the 
ranks is very high. Mr. Wyndham sarcastically adds that it is 
hard to know why a man is not fit to be a sergeant-major if he is 
not acquainted with the details of the statute of Mortmain or the 
Witanagemot. Below this standard, however, he thinks the lot 
of the British soldier bears comparison with many trades as a 
livelihood. “In few other capacities would an unskilled workman 
get a day’s pay and rations and lodgings for doing so little. It 
would be an excellent innovation if a soldier were required to do 
more work for an increased scale of pay and rations.” 

Racy sketches of service at home and abroad are interspersed 
with graver reflections. Many sidelights illumine unexpected 
facts, as, for example, that from whatever cause a soldier enters 
hospital, he is for two days placed on a diet of twelve ounces of 
bread with three pints of milk. Still more unpopular is the duty 
of being “on guard.” It consists of two hours’ sentry-go with four 
hours’ rest. The bed isa long, sloping shelf, on which a dozen men 
can lie at once; unfortunately the boards are too often full of 
vermin, ‘The rations are cooked in an iron pot, in which soup is 
made at dinner-time, tea in the afternoon, and coffee towards mid- 
night. Consequently by breakfast-time, a peculiarly subtle flavour 
is imparted to the tea. 

Some sport is made of the soldier's careful attention to his 
forelock, technically known as “ sporting a quiff””—the orthography 
of the word is doubtful. In spite of an occasional redolence of 
adjectives in his conversation, the British private obtains a first- 
rate character from one who has studied him so near at hand. 
And be it noted that Mr. Wyndham considers the term Tommy 
Atkins to be an impertinence and the expression of a shopboy; 
an English soldier is, indeed, a fine fellow. And so say all of us. 
The more adequately he is appreciated, the better for the nation 
which relies on him and for the man himself. He learns to be 
self-respecting when he finds he is respected. 


A MARQUISE AND OTHERS 


“The Philosophy of the Marquise.” By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


“ Hugh Gwyeth.” By Beulah Marie Dix. London: Macmillan. 


6s. 

“ Robespierre.” By Ange Galdemar. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. 6s. 

“Ma Mére.” By Vicomte Jean de Luz. London: Chatto « 
Windus. 


“FOUR corners to my bed, Four angels round my head” is, or 
was, a favourite distich in nurseries where they play the game and 
bring up children after the ancient pattern. Four essays in fiction 
have lain by our bedside during the last week and none of them 
is unreadable. The cleverest (as she is more unmistakably the 
pertest) of our four authors is Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, who seems 
to labour under the cheering illusion that she is Gyp, and devotes 
a series of dialogues to dispelling that illusion. Much of the talk 
is exceedingly clever, but somehow Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes (who 
may be the Princess of Wales in private life ; we speak only of 
her writing) scarcely eonveys the impression that she knows the 
miliew which she is by way of describing. Authors are very 
angry when anything of this kind is hinted. One highly gifted 
young friend of our own called the wife of a baronet Lady Robert, 
let us say, and thought those reviewers “snobs” who pointed out 
that a Lady Robert could only be the daughter-in-law of a duke 
or marquis. The reviewer in question was not snobbish, but only 
dull, since the work he criticised was but a delighful fantasy, where 
the lady might as well have figured as the Princess Badroulbadour. 
But Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes and certain others set forth to paint 
contemporary manners and must be judged severely when they 
trip. No doubt the author heartily dislikes her characters, who 
are, in truth, saving only the Marquise, a peculiarly unamiable 
lot. But why should an Englishwoman of decent breeding be 
travestied like poor Mrs. Butler Greene, who informs her friends 
that her future son-in-law, the Dean, has written her a most 
gentlemanly \etter? “Gentlemanly” is a deadly phrase, 
though perhaps we are rather tempted to harp on these litte 
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bits of carelessness or madice in Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes from 
the conviction that she has it in her to do much better work. 
The story her dialogues unfold is sufficiently unlovely, but is 
usually “clever,” and sometimes it is charming. The eponymous 
Marquise is the central figure of three schoolfellows who have 
married and concern themselves and one another over the futures 
of their children. The Marquise has indeed, her own little 
romance at the end, which is one of the pleasantest features 
in the book; but chiefly she figures as a sort of Providence for 
young people who want to be married—even when the person 
they want to marry is “another’s,” and the burthen of the songs 
seems to be that they order these things better in France. They 
do; and they write about them better in French, Which is as it 
should be. 

From the Macmillans comes “Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead 
Cavalier,” by an author who boldly describes himself or herself as 
Beulah Marie Dix. It isa capital romance. How do you likea 
story to begin? R. L. S., you remember, had three favourite 
openings—a ship beating off the coast of Malabar in scowling 
weather, or three gentlemen playing bowls at a roadside inn in 
the last century; and soon. We own ourselves to a warm satis- 
faction when the curtain rises on an ancient English country-seat, 
on an English September afternoon, on English rooks a-gravely 
wrangling on the tops of English elms ; when the play is billed as 
a Cavalier and Roundhead piece, with the good old-fashioned 
scenery, boisterous ruffian Cavalier, dismal Bible-quoting Puritans, 
the long white road and horses, a grim battle in the State, 
and a hard fight for his own and a pretty lass on the part of 
a generous lad whose fortunes are linked with one side or other. 
But if we start prejudiced in his favour, Hugh Gwyeth by no 
means disappoints our hopes concerning him. He is not too 
heroic, but the contrary; if anything, a trifle mild for one so 
brave and so unpriggish, and we like the things that happen to 
him. We have our doubts about his father, whom he went forth, 
like Japhet, to seek. But Bellasis is a terrible fellow, and 
Bludsworth—is not that an excellent swashbuckler surname? Lois, 
moreover, is a heroine in whose charm one can believe. Alto- 
gether, a fine, bracing romance, and the love of England pene- 
trates it. 

The story of Robespierre—of the Lyceum Robespierre—has 
already been briefly given in these columns. M. Ange Galdemar 
has now adapted and—may he bé forgiven !—“ novelised” the 
story of M. Victorien Sardou’s play for the benefit of the English 
public. Such a book is less interesting in itself than interesting 
commercially, and for the example it affords the philosopher of 
the energetic, not to say pushful, age in which we live. But M. 
Galdemar has done his job about as well as it could be done, and 
deserves M. Sardou’s compliments in the letter which we quote in 
full :— 

“Mon cher Galdemar,—J’achéve la lecture du roman 
quavec mon autorisation vous avez tiré de mon drame 
‘Robespierre.’ Je ne saurais trop me féliciter de vous avoir 
encouragé 4 entreprendre ce travail ott vous avez, de la facon 
la plus heureuse, reproduit les incidents dramatiques de ma 
pitce et préparé votre lecture A apprécier l'admirable évoca- 
tion du passé que Sir Henry Irving lui présente sur la sctne 
du Lyceum. Je ne doute pas que le succés de votre livre ne 
soit tel que vous le souhaite une vieille et constante amitié.” 


As for the “Ma Mére” of M. le Vicomte de Luz, what can 
one say of it, save that it is all highly thoughtful and careful and 
conscientious, only, unhappily, not diverting? We ave all familiar 
with the truth that there is another side to the beatitude of the 
“French married system,” and most educated people, given the 
materials and locked up with pen, ink, and paper, could have 
turned out such a fable as ‘Ma Mére” and illustrate the thesis. 
The passages on the war and on the growing ruin of France are 


of another order, and these have profoundly impressed us. Only 
regarded as art—— ! 





Rvpvarp KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 


Man’s Burden Cartoon, 1s. 2d., free. HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 
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THREE MORE 


“ Miss Cayley’s Adventures.” By Grant Allen. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. : 


A MOST vivacious and cleverly constructed book this. It makes 
no appeal as a serious story, and amid all his fun and outrageous 
incident the author wants that subtle something that makes Mark 
Twain so humorous—the power of seeming to be serious; the 
grave, unmoved face behind the uproarious jest. The book is 
conceived in the lightest, most modern, even slipshod style ; but 
that it is thoroughly amusing no one is likely to deny. It is no 
business of ours, of course ; but we believe Mr. Grant Allen will 
end by being a voluminous story-writer before he solves the 
mystery of creation, or whatever department of scientific research 
it be he has on hand. If he pours forth these numerous tales 
merely betweenwhiles he is to be ‘congratulated on a most facile 
talent. And, after all, the mystery of creation can wait. 


“ The Game and the Candle.’ By Rhoda Broughton. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


Without apparent purpose, not to speak of moral, and without 
interest for the person of sentiment or the person of the world, 
this cynical, soulless tale has taken us by surprise as coming from 
Miss Broughton. It would be easy for any writer of stories to 
take a book of saws and axioms and write a tale to suit each, 
as the author appears to have done with the old saying which 
gives the present one its title. It passes our wit to guess what 
inspiration or purpose moved Miss Broughton in this effort. 


“On the Edge of a Precipice.” 


By Mary Angela Dickens. 
London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


We cannot honestly say that this story is exciting, nor even 
moving ; it isan honest piece of work turning ona curious case of 
loss of memory. If the reader is not prepared to believe that a 
young woman can, through a fall from a bicycle, lose all memory 
of who she is and where she came from, become an actress, and 
by the sight of her lover, after six months of this experience, be 
restored to consciousness of her previous existence and utterly 
forget the interval, he may be interested. Otherwise there is no 
story to like, and a medical affidavit as to the possibility of the 
incident would not mend matters. The narrative is well written. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


“THE City of the Soul,” reviewed on another page, is one 
of the surprises of the season. The mastery of technique illus- 
trated in these poems and sonnets (some of which, if we remember 
rightly, are not new), the nature of the emotions and imaginings 
here and there displayed, the stages of spiritual anguish, reminis- 
cence, burden, hope, seem to suggest in the first place the deft 
artist, in the second! the singer who has lived no ordinary life, 
who has suffered much and has been chastened. Of course, it is 
not impossible that such cries and notes may be dramatic not 
personal, but one is inclined to be dubious on the point. There 
is something that seems familiar in much of this music. 


It is time that some judicially-minded critic wrote an honest 
appreciation of Thomas Moore. His frequent faultiness and in- 
different art are apparent, but the genuine lyric worth that remains 
is nowadays ignored even by Irishmen. In fact, the case against 
Moore has been quite overstated by Irish writers, Mr. Yeats 
among them. Much of Moore’s work, Irish and general, must be 
brushed away by good criticism, but the worthy ought not to share 
the fate of the mediocre. 


Secretary Hay has replied to Mr. Alfred Austin’s letter urging 
a greater liberality in the matter of American copyright. Mr. 
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Hay’s communication dwells hopefully on the present incomplete 
state of American copyright law, which he, perhaps not without 
reason, considers as just an arrangement as the American mind 
can compass at the present juncture. Mr. Austin’s letter is 
answered with far more vehemence in another quarter. In the 
New York Nation—perhaps the only American organ that bears 
comparison with our most distinguished weeklies—a writer frankly 
calls the present American copyright system by its true name. 
As we pointed out before, the measure as it stands is of immense 
service to those writers of reputation whose new work is as eagerly 
anticipated on the other side as in London. But to the young 
writer whose first profitable book may be pirated wholesale on the 
other side the law as it stands is brutally unjust. 


It is, therefore, with only mingled feelings of regret that we 
see such recent arrivals as Messrs. Sheldon and Dunne victimised 
on this side of the Pond. Mr. Sheldon has been pirated here in 
every direction, and now the coruscating “ Mr. Dooley” is hawked 
at a penny on street corners. A few more such instances, and the 
American writer will kick—will, it is to be hoped, kick so hard 
that his legislators will be forced to grant him the protection that 
the writers of every civilised nation enjoy. As some salve to Mr. 
Dooley’s wounded feelings, we learn that his English publisher 
has added several chapters of copyright matter to the original 
volume ; so that those who wish to hear the most recent utterances 
of Chicago’s most oracular statesman must buy the copyright 
edition, or forego dissertations on such attractive themes as 
Messrs. Aguinaldo, Rudyard Kipling, and Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. 


While yet writing of America we observe that, judging by 
the contents of the newest magazines, the war-fever shows some 
signs of abatement. A month or two ago it was impossible to 
open an American magazine without turning over page after page 
of war-matter. This month’s Century so far forgets Santiago and 
Manila as to describe itself as an “ out-of-doors number.” 


Kipling parodies are falling thick as leaves in St. John’s Wood. 
The latest, addressed to the woman who writes advice in the 
newspapers, is really very amusing. It appears in the Boston 
Congregationalist, an organ evidently possessed of more humour 
and unreserve than our own sectarian journals, and is founded on 
that misogynistic poem “The Vampire.” We quote a verse or 
two :— 

A woman there was and she wrote for the press 
(As you or I might do), 

She told how to fit and cut a dress, 

And how to stew many a savory mess, 

But she never had done it herself, I guess 
(Which none of her readers knew). 


Oh, the hour we spent and the flour we spent, 
And the sugar we wasted like sand, 

At the hest of a woman who never had cooked 

(And now we know that she never could cook), 
And did not understand. 


A woman there was and she had her fun 
(Better than you and I), 
She wrote our recipes and she never tried one : 
She wrote about children—of course she had none— 


and so further. 


It is well that the first centenary of Thomas Hood should be 
celebrated by so excellent an article as that contributed to the 
Fortnightly by Mr. H. C. Shelley, who by means of letters and a 
strong sympathy with his subject throws some further light upon 
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the life of one of our modern writers of whose personal side far 
too little is known. Thackeray in one of the kindliest of his 
*‘ Roundabout Papers ”—and kindly all of them are—tells with tears 
in his eyes of Peel standing with the offer of a pension at poor 
Tom Hood’s bedside. But poor Tom was a-dying and could only 
crack one of his sad little jokes and say, “ Thank you.” 


The visit of Mr. Hamlin Garland to this country should give 
interest to the new book by him which is just coming out. It is 
the log-book, written in prose and verse, of a thousand-mile 
journey made last summer with a pack-train, This was in British 
North America. At times the way was pleasant, but often it was 
very far from pleasant. However, Mr. Hamlin Garland always 
kept up his spirits and his log-book. The verse was often written 
in the saddle, or at night in a tent, or before the camp fire. It was 
the same with the prose, which he endeavoured to make as simple 
and straightforward as possible. Besides his pen Mr. Garland 
took a camera with him, and during the march he secured nearly 
three hundred photographs. Some of the best of these views will 
appear in the book. “The Trail of the Gold Seekers,” as it js 
called, will be followed by another from Mr. Garland’s pen entitled 
“ Boy-Life on the Prairie.” It deals with Iowa thirty years ago, 


There is a curious similarity between Mr. Joseph Conrad's 
story “The Heart of Darkness,” which recently appeared in 
Blackwoods Magazine, and the facts described by a Reuters 
representative the other day by Lieutenant Frank Andrew, 
Indeed, so close is the resemblance that it would seem as if the 
novelist had the story from the lieutenant’s lips some months 
before the reporter. Both stories depict with damning conviction 
the terror of the Congo region and the awful conditions which the 
Belgians are doing their best to encourage there. To many Mr. 
Conrad’s story seemed one of the best things he had done, but the 
interest in the tale is enhanced by Lieutenant Andrew’s curious 
corroboration of its main facts. 


Froude said that the career of Sir George Grey was a romance, 
and Mr. James Milne has tried to make his Life of the Colonial 
worthy, published this week, bear suggestions of romance and of 
prose poem as well. It is an interesting experiment, but a rather 
risky one. Prose poetry as a pursuit is apt to lead by pitfalls and 
precipices. Thus when Mr. Milne tells of the Queen’s progress 
from her Highland home in a donkey-chaise, a Highlander carry- 
ing the shawls, “ the spectators the eternal hills,” the reader is apt 
to hold his breath. But Mr. Milne goes on with an easy 
confidence. Her Majesty was bound for the Manse “to pray with 
the minister’s wife, that he, being ill, might be made whole.” Sir 
George Grey himself inspired many things that Mr. Milne has 
set down in his own way. “ Beside mea scarred veteran looked 
back upon hiniself, hailing some venture from the mist of years.” 
Mr. Milne’s own “venture” is sometimes quaint, but certainly 
never dull. And that is no common verdict on biographers of 
Colonial celebrities. 


With “The Case of Wagner, Nietzsche conéra Wagner, &c.” 
—very opportunely at this season of Opera—Mr. Unwin’s edition 
of Friedrich Nietzsche’s works comes to an end. Perhaps no 
such exposition of decadent psychology as that contained in the 
German philosopher's writings has ever been printed. As 4 
“human document” alone Nietzsche is of the utmost value; as 4 
brilliant, erratic thinker, fearless and ultra-revolutionary, he is 
well worthy of acquaintance. Mr. Unwin’s edition—which has 
been produced under the editorship of Dr. Alexander Tille—is 
admirable in form, and the translation has been effectively con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas Common, 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. Catalogues post free on application. 

W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 

Holborn, London, Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books # 
Discount Prices. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Science, &c. 


‘*RussIA in Asia: a Record and a Study, 1558-1899,” by Alexis 
Krausse, is a concisely written account dealing with the purely historical 
aspect of its subject, and as a work of reference alone should be in every 
library. (Richards. Pp. 411. 25s.) 

‘* The King’s Mother: a Memoir of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby,” by Lady Margaret Domvile, tells sympathetically 
of the foundress of St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges, Cambridge, and 
mother of King Henry VII., and of the stirring times in which this great 
lady lived. (Burns & Oates. Pp. 213. 35. 6.) 

«©A Country Schoolmaster: James Shaw, Tynron, Dumfriesshire,” 
edited by Robert Wallace, whose subject was, as one of his admirers 
tersely puts it, ‘a large man fated to play out his life-drama on a small 
and dimly lighted stage.” (Oliver & Boyd. Pp. 392. 6s.) 

“©The Geography of Mammals,” by William Lutley Sclater, M.A., 
F.Z.S., and Philip Lutley Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., &c., deals with the 
distribution of mammals over the earth’s surface, and is largely made up 
of contributions to the Geographical Journal. There are many illustra- 
tions. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 335. 125.) 

“Through Nature to God,” by John Fiske, is dedicated to the memory 
of ‘‘my friend Thomas Henry Huxley,” and is evidently the work of an 
exponent of the mystic philosophy beloved of the poets and seers. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 194. 35. 6d.) 

« First Steps in International Law,” prepared for the use of students, 
by Str Sherston Baker, Bart., is indirectly described as ‘a manual on 
International Law, written in easy language and not too large in 
volume.” This Sir Sherston has successfully attained. (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 428. 12s.) 

«James Frederick Ferrier,” by Z. S. Ha/dane, is another biography 
ofa ‘* Famous Scot,” we'l told by one who sufficiently appreciates the 
unostentatious labours of a pioneer in the introduction of German thought 
to this country. (Oliphant. Pp. 158. 1s. 6a.) ’ 


[Continued on page 594. 





“KIPS” 














In consequence of the repeated demand for Copies 
of THE OUTLOOK for March 11, containing the 
verses entitled ‘‘ Kips,” the Publisher begs|to intimate 
that the charge for the few remaining Copies of that 
issue must be ONE SHILLING per copy. 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Sritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILtusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLoMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
— and = a yp The Severn Valley. 
Brig Eastbourne, Hastings, an Leonards. 

-_ ith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machyniieth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book.”"—7he Times. * Particularly good. —Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 58.5; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON ‘™?, Envrons 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
te. Tue Hotes or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. > 
Uangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
Sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
(opposite the Athenzeum Club). 








THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_ (Incorporated 1840).-—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 
onours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia” ; Open Classical Scholarship, 


» Jesus 
Pan Oxford.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 erdeille 
treet, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gower Street, W.C. 
Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. HALF-TERM commences June 5. 


Prospectus from the REGIs- 
TRAR of the School. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 








Miss M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
Re), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Term began May 5. For 
prospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Ma.uinson, M.A., Hills- 
boro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 
Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro - 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 








Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


SELL'S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 
gs ea So a ns OG he a AD 


the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








©TYPEWRITING. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


D. B. LuMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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“‘Spain,” by Leonard Williams, is an attractive little volume in Mr. 
Unwin’s ‘Children’s Study” series, written by the 7zmes Correspondent 
at Madrid. Mr. Williams has striven for picturesqueness to throw in 
relief the really striking figures in Spanish history, while not too amicably 
disposed towards the legendary figures. (Unwin. Pp. 303. 25. 6d.) 

The third part of Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s “ Picturesque History of York- 
shire,” with its charming illustrations by a variety of well-known artists, 
is devoted to the capital of the county and its neighbourhood. (Dent. 
Is. net.) 

‘* The Case of Wagner, Nietzsche Contra Wagner, The Twilight of the 
Idols, The Antichrist,” make up the concluding volume of the fine edition 
of Nietzsche which Thomas\Common has translated, Alexander Tille editing. 
(Unwin. Pp. 354. 8s. 6d.) 

‘‘From Comte to Benjamin Kidd: the Appeal to Biology or Evolution 
for Human Guidance,” by Robert Mackintosh. From the preface :—‘‘ In 
studying the questions raised the author has found himself... . more 
and more thrown back upon philosophical principles learned at Glasgow 
above twenty years ago from the present Master of Balliol College.” 
(Macmillan. Pp, 287. 8s. 6d.) 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, &c. 


**Studies in Foreign Literature,” by Virginia M. Crawford, is a 
volume that can be heartily recommended to all who wish to obtain an 
introduction to the most important foreign authors of the day. Rostand, 
Huysmans, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio are among those selected. (Duck- 
worth. Pp. 308. 55.) 

‘The Religion of Shakespeare,” chiefly from the writings of the late 
Mr. Richard Simpson, by Henry Sebastian Bowden, *‘ of the Oratory,” is 
an attempt to show that the poet was a devout Catholic, also to 
demonstrate the hidden political meaning in his plays. (Burns & Oates. 
Pp. 428. 7s. 6d.) 

** Memories of Eton and Etonians, including My Life at Eton, 1854- 
1863, and Some Reminiscences of Subsequent Cricket, 1864-1874,” by 
Alfred Lubbock, ** with a chapter on Boys’ Chances at Eton,” by the late 
Robin Lubbock, is a book written by a famous cricketer, and one that 
will be welcomed by every sportsman. The writing is easy, and the 
many anecdotes that occur are worth repeating. (Murray. Pp. 
320. 95.) 


Fiction 


** Transgression,” by S. S. Thorburn, is a very racily written novel 
dealing with things Indian, the eternal ‘‘ Frontier,” and the Anglo-Indian 
of both sexes, by one who knows all three. (Pearson. Pp. 447. 6s.) 

“Tattle-Tales of Cupid,” told by Paw! Leicester Ford, are instinct 
with the American young person of good social position, and are smart 
and kindly in the American way. (Constable. Pp. 264. 6s.) 

***Postle Farm,” by George Ford, isa Devon tale of people dwelling 
far from the madding crowd. There is plenty of dialect, also good charac- 
terisation and a strong plot. (Blackwood. Pp. 359. 6s.) 

‘*The Lunatic at Large,” by J. Storer Clouston, is a work with some 
pretensions to humour. Occasionally the humour is cheap, but mainly 
this record of the exploits of a lunatic actively engaged in the world of 
pleasure is quite amusing. (Blackwood. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

‘* The Captain of the Locusts,” by 4. Werner, is the second volume 
of the ‘‘ Overseas Library,” and tells of various strange happenings in 
South Africa. (Unwin. Pp. 296. 2s.) 

‘*A Pauper Millionaire,” by Awstin Fryers, tells us that ‘* The 
Pownceby-Smiths of New York were a leading line in families in that 
city of big achievements.” Mr. Pownceby-Smith is landed in London 
minus his millions, and suffers various forms of misery with which the 
average millionaire is unacquainted—at least in his earlier stages. 
(Pearson. Pp. 255. 35. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* Pleasure and Leisure Boating : a Practical Handbook,” by Sydney 
Crossley, tells the reader all about the management of pleasure boats, 
punts, canoes, and houseboats, The Thames is especially dealt with, and 
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all who contemplate the delights of its reaches should, if inexperienced, 
study Mr. Crossley. (Innes. Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 

‘** Kensington Palace, the Birthplace of the Queen,” illustrated, is a 
‘* Historical Guide to the State Rooms, Pictures, and Gardens,” by Ernest 
Law, B.A. Besides being well informed, the book is well printed and 
well arranged. (Geo. Bell & Sons. Pp. 140.) 

We have also received B. Bradshaw's ** Dictionary of Bathing Places 
and Climatic Health Resorts,” an invaluable guide, giving the invalid 
every item of information required, from train service to the addresses of 
the best doctors. 


New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. George Allen sends us the first volume of a new and cheaper 
edition of Ruskin’s ** Preeterita,” uniform with the recent reissue of 
**Stones of Venice.” These immensely interesting beginnings of an 
autobiography should in their new form win for Ruskin a fresh circle of 
readers. (Pp. 358. 55.) 

Messrs. Blackwood have followed up their sixpenny edition of ‘* With 
Kitchener to Khartum” with a sixpenny ‘‘Adam Bede.” The same 
house also sends us a very choicely produced reissue of George Eliot's 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” with good illustrations. (Pp. 333. 25. 6d.) 
Messrs. Macmillan have added Florence Montgomery’s pathetic “ Mis- 
understood” to their sixpenny series; and Mr. Grant Richards sends us 
‘** Mr.'Dooley,” which, with added chapters on Expansion, Lord Beresford, 
Rudyard Kipling, and sundry recent matters, copyright in England, 
makes a fresh bid for popular favour, and at the same time calls 
public attention to the fact that this edition is published by arrangement 
with the American publisher and with the author. (Richards. Pp. 287. 
2s. 6d.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN announces Volume V. of ‘‘ The Library Series” in 
the shape of ‘Essays in Librarianship and Libliography,” by Richard 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D. ; also ‘* The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini,” 
a handbook for artists, newly translated, with copious notes, and addi- 
tional technical information, by Mrs. Herringham ; and additionally ‘‘ The 
History of Chislehurst : its Church, Manors, and Parish,” by E. A. Webb, 
G. W. Miller, and J. Beckwith, with more than sixty illustrations from 
photographs specially taken for the work, and two maps of the parish in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The edition will be limited to 
500 copies. 

The New Century Press is about to issue ‘* The Reminiscences: of a 
Professional Politician,” including recollections of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Parnell, and others. The volume is to be illustrated. 

Mrs. Comyns Carr’s new novel, ‘‘The Arm of the Lord,” will be 
published by Messrs. Duckworth & Co. next week. 

‘‘ The Heart of Asia: the Story of Russian Turkestan and the Central 
Asian Khanates from the Earliest Times,” by F. H. Skrine and Professor 
E. Denison Ross, will be published by Messrs. Methuen during the 
month. 

Mr. William Sylvester Walker (‘‘ Coo-ee”’), favourably known as the 
author of ** When the Mopoke Calls,” has just passed for press a new book 
of Australian bush life, entitled ‘* From the Land of the Wombat,” which 
Mr. John Long will publish early in June. The book, which the author 
dedicates to his uncle, ‘* Rolf Boldrewood,” will be illustrated throughout 
by Mr. J. A. Symington, 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will shortly publish an English edition of 
Dr. Horst Kohl’s ‘‘Guide through Bismarck’s Reflections and Remini- 
scences,” which contains a great deal of new and interesting matter not 
hitherto published. The volume will contain a photogravure of the last 
portrait of the great Chancellor by the German artist Lenbach. 

In October Messrs. Longmans will publish, in two volumes, with 35 
maps and 60 illustrations, ‘* The River War,” an account of the recovery 
of the Soudan, by Winston Spencer Churchill, edited by Colonel F. Rhodes, 
D.S.O. The same firm have in the press two new books by Professor 
Max Miiller. One is ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” second series. This will be 
devoted entirely to recollections of Indian friends and correspondents. 
The other volume is ‘* The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy.” 





PLEASE NoTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTs on SATURDAY MorNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonvon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 


RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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The LIST will be OPENED on TUESDAY, 6th JUNE, and CLOSED on the same day for London and the 
following morning for the Country. 





IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 47% STERLING LOAN OF 1899, 


FOR £10,000,000. 


Issued under the following Acts, which have been passed by the Diet and have received the Imperial sanction, namely :— 


Railway Construction Law of 1892, 


Hokkaido Railway Construction Law of 1896. 


Public Undertakings Law of 1896. 


Law relating to the Placing of a Public Loan in a Foreign Country of 1899. 


The Loan is for 55 years, from 1st January, 1899, but is redeemable at 


_Ist Janua i too per cent. after rst January, rg09, by drawings from time to time at the option 
of the Government of Japan on their giving six months’ notice. ‘ 


Bonds to bearer will be issued for £50, £100, and £500 each, with half- 
on 31st December and 3oth June. 


yearly Coupons attached for interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 


The first half-yearly Coupon of £2 per £100 will be payable on 31st December, 1899. 
The Coupons and Drawn Bonds will be payable in London at the office of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, £90 PER CENT. 





THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London. 

PARR'S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, and Branches. 

THE HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 3: 
Lombard Street, London, and 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, Hatton 
Court, Threadneedle Street, London, 


Are authorised by the IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT to 
invite subscriptions for the above Loan. Applications have been already received for 
$2,000,000, which will be allotted in full, and the balance of £8,000,000 is now offered, 
payable as follows :— 

£5 per cent. on Application, 
15 per cent. on Allotment. 
16 per cent. on July 17, 1899. 
15 per cent. on August 17, 1899. 
20 per cent. on September 18, 1899. 
20 per cent. on October 18, 1899. 
£90 

Payment in full can be made under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, on 

the dates when any of the respective instalments fall due. 





The proceeds of the Loan are to be applied towards the completion of the various 
remunerative public works cited in the foregoing Acts, for which the expenditure is 
«timated to be as follows :— 

48,900,000 for Railway Construction and Improvement. 
goo, oco for Establishment of Steel Works. 
1,000,0co for Extension of the Telephone Service. 

The currency of Japan is on a gold basis, 

The following are the official figures of the ordinary revenue and expenditure as 
furnished by the Government to the Diet, taking the Yen at 2s, :— 








Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 
1894-95 aa ++  £8,974,000 .. £6,042,000 +.  £2,932,000 
1895-96 ee ee 9,544,000 oe 6,714,000 ee 2,830,000 
1895-97 ee 10,490,000 10,071,000 oe 419,000 
1897-98 : + 12,353,000 +e = 11,576,000 ae 777,000 
Surplus actually realised in 4 years ee +» 46,958,000 


The estimates for the two following years are :— 
18y8-99 ee Ty 12,143,000 ee II, 392,000 ee 751,000 
1899-1900 .. ee 17,855,000 ee 14,096,000 . 3:759,000 


Making a total actual and estimated surplus for the 6 years of £11,468,000 
ee 





_ The large growth in revenue estimated for the year 1899-1900 arises mainly from 
increases in Land tax, Excise duty on Saké, and Customs duties. In 1897-98 the Land 
tax and the Excise duty on Saké produced together £6,888,000. It is estimated that at 
the increased rates they will bring in £9,497,000. At the increased rates which came 
into operation this year the Land tax is equal to about 2s. 3d. per acre, and the Saké 
duty to about 74d. per gallon. A large margin for further increase therefore exists as 

rds these two taxes, and in other respects also the taxation of the country is ex- 
ceptionally light. 

Apart from the Ordinary Budgets, provision has been made for the Extraordinary 
expenditure necessary to complete the public undertakings above named, and for the 
completion of the programme of national defence. The last named is estimated to 
amount to £28,997,000, in respect of which £19,608,000 has been appropriated from the 

hinese War Indemnity, and it is proposed to provide the balance of £9,389,000, partly 
a loans, and partly by appropriation of surplus revenue within the next six 
years, 

The continuance of an annual surplus of revenue over expenditure is regarded as 
certain by the Japanese Government. 


., The following are the figures of the population, the foreign trade and the railway 
mileage of Japan :— 





Year, Population. Fen Ted = f Miles of Railway open. 
1893... 41,388,009 417,797,000 .. 2,136 in March, 1894. 
1896 .. 42,700,000 28,951,000 +. 3,033 yy 1897. 
1897 .. 45,940,000% ., 38,243,000 .. 3,691 ” 1898. 
1898 ..  46,400,000% .. 44;265,000 .. 4,200 “ 1899. 
*® These include Formosa. 
, The State owns 1,009 miles of the above 4,200 miles of railway. 
(On 31st March last the National Debt stood as follows :— 
Funded Debt... +a + es oe ++ £39,125,000 
Debt to the Bank of Japan .. ee es es 2,200,000 
Paper money (for the redemption of which by 31st 
March, 1900, provision has been made) .. ee 511,009 
Total., e «+ se ee 441,836,000 








The amount of debt, therefore, is 18s. per head of population, but against this the 
State owns assets (Railways, Telegraphs, Telephones, &c.) valued at £30,000,000 
sterling, and lands valued at about £82,000,000 (exclusive of timber). These are Lands 
belonging to the State distinct from agricultural and other lands belonging to private 
proprietors from which the State derives the Land tax, and distinct also from lands 
which are an appanage of the Crown. 

Certified translations of the Acts and Regulations governing the issue of this Loan 
may be seen by intending investors at the office of The Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Limited, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, Messrs. Dawes & Sons, Solicitors, 
9 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C., and Mr. Alfred Bright, Solicitor, 14 Sher- 

orne Lane, E.C. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be delivered by the issuing Banks as soon as possible 
in exchange for the Allotment Letters duly endorsed, accompanied by the Bankers’ 
receipts. 

The Bonds will be delivered by the issuing Banks in exchange for the Scrip Certifi- 
cates as soon as practicable after payment of the last instalment. 

Application must be made on the enclosed form, accompanied by the deposit of £5 
per cent. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in ful!, and if only a portion of 
the amount applied for be allotted, the balance of the deposit will be applied towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment. 

Failure to pay any of the instalments at due dates will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

A London Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will be applied for in due 
course. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the issuing Banks, and 
from Messrs. PANMURE Gorpbon, Hitt & Co., Hatton Court, E.C 

and June, 1899. 





Copy of letter from His Imperial Japanese Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires in London, 
specially authorised to this effect :— 

Japanese Legation, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., 
June 1, 1899. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in informing you that under the special authority 
given to me by the Imperial Japanese Government, I approve of the above Prospectus, 
and I declare that the facts set forth in it are based upon official statements furnished to 
you by me on behalf of my Government. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) K. Marsut, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Japan. 
To The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 
» Parr's Bank, Limited. 
»» The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
», The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS. 


Imperial Japanese Government Four per Cent. Sterling Loan 
OF 1899 
FOR £10,000,000. 

To 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, r20 Bishopsgate Street Within, London ; 

Parr’s Bank, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, Lo ndon, and Branches; 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, London; and 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, Hatton Court, Threadneedle 

Street, London. 
we request that you will allot to ey i heivsiuiemeitia conn seeee Of the above 

Loan in accordance with the Prospectus dated 2nd June, 1899, upon which z= have 
paid the Deposit of £.. coceeees being at the rate of Five per cent., and i engage 


to accept the same or any less amount which you may allot to — and to make the 
remaining payments thereon in terms of the Prospectus. 


Ordinary Signature ...... eteurseeteecaces aaeeee 
Add whether Mr., Mrs., * 
& Miss, and title if al Name (in full) 
BN ea sewecctectince PETTITT TTT ree 


June 1899. 


All Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed “& Co.” A separate Cheque 
must accompany each application. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-t. 
Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right —_ Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
oe Thomson, Esq., J.P., einen of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin; 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues tn SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, oe gy Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA: 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1879, 
a 5 Sagital 41,878,000, = penn Shares . of Ab 
15S. . Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fun 

Head Office: x1 nnon Street, London, E.C.. a 

Brancues.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim ley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Quarters, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
ohannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

thlehem, Bloemfontein Fauresmith ee 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp or Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, -; A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort M uire, Esq. ; John 7 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Cunee Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 188, 








Paid-up Capital ...seeeeeseeeees 41,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......++s+seeeeees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAP 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


EST Route between PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services 
extended and improved betwee 


Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. 


are being rapidly 
n stations on the 





JONES, Secretary. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. — 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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